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[e~y ; 
=< My To everyone who owns a home or expects to build, 
the question of modern bathroom equipment is of ie 
/ Se, tell ; ox 
ey the most serious import. The installation of <E 


+S “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


has a vital influence not only upon the value of your property but upon 
the health of the entire family for years tocome. Its one piece con- 


Rai, | stTuction guarantees sanitary perfection; its pure snowy-white surface 
“a is a safe guard against uncleanly accumulations, and its beauty of design 
5, is the source of unlimited pride and satisfaction in usage. 


Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus- 
trates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, to- 
gether with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on 
the subject and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage and the name of your plumber and architect 
(if selected). 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-30. without shower, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approxi- 
mating $167.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standars” ‘‘ GREEN and GOLD’ guarantee label, and 
has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 
“ Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and Will cost you more in the end. The word “Stavdard” 


is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your 
bath and lavatory, etc. 


acces Standard Sanitary Mfg, Corn bse 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans, Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 
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Efare constantly receiving letters from 
Hovsse Bravtirvt subscribers, asking 


where they can dispose of odd pieces | 
of furniture china, silver, Sheffield | 


plate, and so forth, and where they can find other | 


odd pieces. This department is established as a 
means of intercommunication between our readers. 


There is probably no housekeeper who would not | 


be glad to sell or exchange some part of her house | 


furniture for something else that she needs more. 
And at the same time she may wish to find a clock 
or a high-boy to go with what she now has. THE 


House Beravtirut editors are not always in a | 


position to say just where things can be exchanged 
or sold, and this department should result in satisfy- 


ing a great number of subscribers. It should also | 
make interesting reading—even for those who are | 


not seeking particular pieces. 

We have placed a merely nominal price on the 
space—$5.00 an inch each insertion. Nothing less 
than one-half inch accepted—$2.50 each insertion. 
If readers will send photographs of objects they 


wish to dispose of, we will make half-tone cuts free | 


of charge, provided they use not less than two-inch | 


space. Remittances must accompany all advertise- 
ments. Announcements may pear the name of 
the subscriber, or they may have answers sent in 
care of TaE House Beautirut Readers’ Exchange. 
All copy, pictures, and communications should 
be addressed to Tue House Bravutirut Readers’ 
Exchange, Republic Building, Chicago. 


OLD CHINA @ 


ANTED OLD BOWLS— English, Korean, 
Waite. and Japanese. Will exchange 








Prints. 
change No. 7; Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


ANTED — CUP PLATES, HISTORICAL 
and otherwise. Have a miscellaneous col- 








lection of ten-inch plates toexchange. Ad- 

dress No. 10, The House Beautiful Readers’ Ex- 
change, Republic Building, Chicago. 

ANTED— EARLY SALT GLAZE. DE- 


scriptions with prices of salt glaze mugs and 
pitchers ; photographs if possible. Also in- 


China, Pewter, Copper, Brass, and Japanese | 
Address The House Beautiful Readers Ex- | 


formation regarding authentic pieces of English | 
stoneware. Address No. 15, House Beautiful Read- | 


ers’ Exchange. 





OR SALE—PART OF A LOWESTOFT TEA 

Set, grapevine pattern, in gold. A rare op- 

portunity to complete a set. Address 18, The House 
Beautiful Readers’ Exchange. 





OVPER LUSTRE PITCHERS—Have dupli- 

cates and wish new specimens. Cracked 

pieces not desired. Send full particulars. Address 
13, House Beautiful Readers’ Exchange. 





OID FURNITURE 


OLD FASHIONED CURTAINS —For | 


Old Fashioned Bed Rooms, at the Boox 
SHop, SEWICKLEY, PENN. 


' 909 STEINWAY HALL 


' ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey I 
La Salle Street, Chicag: 








. Page & Co, Suite or 





JYRCH 


K. E 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Stre 
hicago. — Telephone Ogder 
Approximate estimates a ther preliminary consulta 
given free of charge. 
SPENCER & POWERS 
Architects, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Stre 
Chicago. Artistic Houses, Grounds and Inter 


Ropsert C. SPENCER, JR. Horacz §, } 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Parks, Cemeteries, Pub 
dence Solicited. 


ic and Private G 
710 Sykes Block, 254-25 


rounds, Corr 
Hennepin Ave 
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ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. 
son and Canal Streets, Ch icago, Ill. 


cor. Madi 





DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 





OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATI 
Construction. Sedgwick Machine Work 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., ee rs 


Merchant & Co., Inc., New Y rk, Philad 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for bookle 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lak 
Street, Chicago. 








PUMPS, ETC. 

SOFT WATER throug! house w 
“Improved E ka Ww ater Lift.” ‘7 
BISHOP & BAB OCK CO., 192 and 
E. Washington St., ¢ 4 

ROOFING TIN 

“TARGET AND ARROW OLD STYI 
Roofing Tin, the old, il brand. ( 
little more than its imitations, | is s 
to any other roofing materia N.& G.I 
Co., Philadelphia, will send a “ Guide to ¢ 


Roofs” on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors 
Merchant & C ., Inc. Philade ipnia, Pic 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; wr 

for booklet. 








TIN ROOFING 

“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the | 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant é 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., I 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “G 
and Bad Tin.” 





DECORATORS 
THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK 








MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


CHICAGO, ILI 






BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANG 


THE _ALMINI COMPANY, 107 W 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, Geni 
P ainting, Wall-Papers. 


Womrath Brothers & Company 


Decorators and Furnishers 


Special attention given to small houses and 
apartments. Terms given on application 
Manufacturers of the 


Betsy Ross Rugs 


116 East 28th Street, - . 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bleg, 
CHICAGQ 

















NEW YOR, 
—___.| 








Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs Furnishe 


LAWN FENCE 


Many Styles. Sold on trialat 
wholesale prices. Save 20 
to 40 per cent. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. Write today, 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 375 Muncie, Indiana, 

















“gam YOUR HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL 


2 furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and 
Hi rbaceous Plants, Illustrated and descriptive price-list 
free on application. 


PETERSON NURSERY, 108 LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Tel. Main 3613; Automatic 5462 











¥ kn wthat impure water undermines the health. You 
know that it vulgarizes the table. Do you know that it is 
- i » #parkling, and absolutely safe, by the NAIAD 


Fil e ER? 


a filter new in principle, of mode rate cost, posi- 
y Germ-proof, and endorsed ert sanitarians 
¥ ver known, Booklet G, oa PURE WATER. ree. 
Sudbury Bldg. 
The ep Naiad Filter Co. boston, mass 


Pure Water—— 











nesseiiine Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
TENAEFLY, N. J. 
NEW YORK ADDRESS, 20 EAST 21ST STREET 
Send for Samples, Dept. 2 














MAGAZINES CHEAP 


McCLURE’S ) 
DELINE ATOR . Price 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 7.00 











Regular 





FOR LIMITED TIME 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.00 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





CORRESPONDENCE] 


ea —— C02 w,004 
_~ 








i is department will be glad to describe in 
The editor of ition of a single room, or to give general 
detail for several room:, in reply to letters from 
suggests ubseribers to THE House BEAvuTIFUL. But it is 
regular § to charge a small fee for detailed plans for an 
tire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be 
= t by mail if stamps are enclosed. ; ; 
er T ditor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
eecten on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of sender should be written on plans and letters. 








CROWDED FURNITURE 


[ have derived so much benefit from reading 
your correspondence department that I thought 


S : [ was about to do over my sitting-room and halls 


as : 
al to you for advice. 
cy ee is 14x14 feet with a small 
bay window and faces south, having one window 
on the east side. The ceilings are 11} feet high. 
The room has a cramped look. The furniture is 
mahogany and black walnut. Can you give me 
suggestions for wall and floor coverings, also for 
curtains and furniture coverings? They cannot be 
very expensive. 
"Teas putting a hardwood floor in the hall down- 
stairs. What shall I do with the stair treads — 
stain and wax them? The hand-rail is blackjwal- 
nut. The halls are not very light. Would ivory- 
white woodwork be good all through the house? 
We live in the country, and not far from the street. 
The house is cut up a good deal by gables on the 
outside and has some fine large trees near it. H. M. 


If your room has a cramped look, it undoubtedly 
has too much furniture, and this fault may be 
remedied by removing all pieces which are not 
absolutely necessary. 

A good color to use, with both mahogany and wal- 
nut, is green. We would suggest a green two-toned 
paper for the walls, green. and yellow curtains, a 
yellow ceiling and a rug in which green predomi- 
nates. 

White enamel paint would undoubtedly lighten 


p the house. It could be used in all the rooms, 
» including the hall. If the hand-rail is stained, wal- 


nut, the treads should be also. 








COTTAGE SCHEMES 


I would like color scheme for cotiage 
house is plastered, so would like to hear at once. 
Woodwork of vestibule, living-room, and dining- 
room to be slashed groin fir, golden oak wax finish. 
ye at end of living-room of molten arch 
brick (Mack and red). I intended tinting the 
walls of the living-room terra cotta. Floors and 
stairs natural, waxed. House faces the sea and 

fine view. What would be best hangings 
for windows? Do not like to obstruct view. 
What colors should predominate in rugs? What 
kind of furniture for living-room? Give color 
scheme of dining-room — tinting, curtains, rug, 
ete, Should table and chairs match built-in side- 

, paneling, ete. Should stairs be carpeted? 
Suggest tint for hall and stair wall. Bath-room 
woodwork and tile io be white enamel. What 
tint should wall be? 

The contract calls for natural wood finish in 

“rooms, select yellow firto be used. Would like 
to know what color to tint walls, and what kind 
of furniture would be best. Don’t want mahogany 


The 








pee 





1 ok corny dainty. As I am rather new 
fully <a any suggestions will be thank- 
, c. G. 7. 

The enclosed color scheme is based on the condi- 
hons stated in your letter: Living-room. green 
or terra cotta; dining-room blue and white; kitchen 
Yellow or buff. If the walls of the living-room are 
ot cotta, the rugs should repeat that color and 
fra cotta should be used to some extent in the 























WHAT TO DO WITH THE HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


Just now this is a leading question in:many thousand American homes. 

How can all the new books, with their attractive bindings be displayed 
to the best advantage, arranged and classified so as to always be accessible? 

Now is the most propitious moment of the entire year to settle this 
question for all time to come, by procuring Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” Book 
Cases which are graded as to height to fit the books of any library, and in 
lengths to fit most any room. 

Made in dull and polish finish, quartered oak and mahogany—with 
plain, leaded and plate glass doors—controlled by the only patent equalizer 
that absolutely prevents binding. 

Three different styles are described in our catalogue—Standard, Mission 
and Ideal—each one a distinctive type. 

Carried in stock by agents in over 1,200 cities. Where not represented 
we ship on approval—freight paid. 




















Send for catalogue No. 106 L- -) 


Fhe Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash. 














POSTON, 91-93 Federal. 




















Artistic, Economical and Reliable 


Because you have had bad results with the ker- 
osene-oil shingle-stains, don’t condemn all stains. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have stood the test for nearly twenty-five years in 
all parts of the world. Thousands of people have 







used them, and hundreds of unsolicited testimo 
nials have been received showing that thev look 
better, wear better and preserve the wood better 


than any other exterior colorings. 
Samples of colors on wood with catalogue and color-chart 
showing 64 combinations, sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


Agents at all central points. 


Willard Hirsh, Architect, Cleveland, O. 
Cabot's 


“Quilt ’*—the Warmest Sheathing. 
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A NEW BUILDING METHOD 








This diagram shows the principles of our organiza- 
tion, which directs, co-ordinates and controls 
every part of a building operation. 
It includes under a single contract the services of 
the architect, builder, decorator and furnisher and 
places the responsibility for every detail of the 
work on a single firm. “The Way to Build” 
iled on request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


CONTRACTING DESIGNERS OF 


Residences, Banks, Clubs, and Libraries 
7 East 44th Street, - NEW YORK 


































Wi i The New “ Colonial Houses” 
) contains a wide variety of designs, 
i ranging from the Classic Colo- 
| nial, wi h high columns and artistic 
| \ \ detail, to the wide and low, pictur- 
\\\/)I)|)} esque bungalow. Houses in ce- 
\ || ment and in the Spanish Missicn 
style are alsoshown. Itis a com- 
}lit} plete book, containing beautiful 
4\\ |'\\|\| perspectives, well arranged floor 
plans, with full descriptions and 
\\\|)|{] fl estimates of cost. Ifyouintend to 
‘| build, you will find its suggestions 
j valuable, clear and interesting. 
Price of Clonial = ouses, by ex. 
| arr prepaid, $2.00 
f A separate vol ume, containing 
{all ofthe designsin thenew edition, 
I*together with a selection of the 
most attractive ill. istrations from 
ous issues of ‘Colonial 
has also been prepared. 
$5.00 by express prepaid. 
Original Sketehes and Special 
Plans Made. 
E. S. CHILD, ARCHITECT 
Room 615. 17 State St., New York. 

















THE JACKSON 
VENTILATING GRATE 


Without cold draughts it causes a constant 
flow of warm, pure air into the room. of such vol- 


ume that the atmosphere of the room is com- 
letely changed every fifteen minutes. Burns 
ess fuel than the ordinavy open fire, yet one 
will heat in mid-winter two or more rooms on 
one or difterent tloors. Can be set in any fire- 
place and burns any kind of fuel. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
It tells you exactly how this unique air-fresh- 
ening is accomplished; pictures the parts of the 
grate, gives valuable heating facts, and illus- 
trates our many _ beautiful styles of 

rates and mantels. Gives prices and 
Disere trues users. It’s yours fora postal. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 
47 Beekman St., New York 
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curtains. Green and 
and both colors could be > used here. If tl yd- 
work is to be gold len oak, terra cotta will be 
harsh. Red s nad iO not 
“‘golden’”’ stain, which, it may be said, 
difficult of all stains to handle 
better for the side walls, if y: 
woodwork, but before you decide this in 
question we would that 
relative merits of other stains, light brow: 
ered oak, fumed oak, etc 
As you do not wish to 
would suggest a single hanging of mad 2 
transparent green. In the i 
white scheme would be attrac 
pap:r, 
rugs. 
board. 
Buff is a good 1Or ise [or Nalus ang 8 
Green is also satisfactor und, having 
color in some other roon will ga 
of space not possible whe the roo 
different tones. If th 1 have a r 
with rugs, the s | If 
the floor is carpeté e sta houl 
At least, this is a saf ile to follow 
A white bath-roo 3 very attract 
light cool colors, like apple green, laver 
are very satisfacto1 Yellow is a g¢ 
color, particularly if the 1 is not w 
White paint 
second floor, althoug ral fir 
used if the coiors f 
Green, light brown, | i 
with a light finish. Ii 1 use figured 
flower patterns, a grea riety of co 
used. Furniture painted wv vould be 
Nothing is better than mahoga I 
but it is expensive vould e effec 
yellow fir. White mus irtains would 
ive at the windows 


terra cotta are harr 


combine well 1 1a 
is Tf ost 
Green w 
tu retain the present 
we he 


suggest 


you 


plain blue curtains and 
Tables and Ss 





A RED SCHEMI 


We shall probal recept 
living-room as living-roon [hey are 
oak, and the work is very pla und 
For a time I shall ha to u small 
floors. A deep red pl rn { 
paper shall I use? Would n 
do in this room, if hung straigh 
fashioned brick mante ith red face-t 
be good, or would a plai od mai 
of a mission style be bett« W 
suggestions{for this ro 
The dining-room » har 
would like this room decorated 
blue. ry mple patter 
design. They ure made to reach to w 
Could I use them here ihe middie wir 
is high, has leaded glass. Is it 1 
that also to match the others 
Inasmuch as ir rugs for ng-r 
reception room are red, it would be an e: 
plan to select a sof 
either in burlap, gra ; 
This red is not bright, but a soft shade, 
like terra cotta. As you ha 
these at all the windows 1 repeat this 
ceilings. A brick mantel could not be 
this setting, unies the bricks 
harmonize with the red of the 
matching the woodwork 





were sel 
paper. An 


would be in bette 
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SANATILE 


FOR WALLS 


Embossed waterproof wall hangings 
for every variety of interior decoration 
Send for circulars 


THE LEATHEROLE (Co, 








24 E. Twenty-Second St., NEW YORK 
OLD COLONY, 
oe “From the hand-ioom to the home" 





Dorothy Manners 
Hand-Woven 


RUGS 


You want their simple and ef. 





WEAVERS fective beauty their practical 
and durable qualities. Rever- 
and washable—fast colors guaranteed. 


Write for Booklet H 
SPECIAL Send us $3.25 for a sample 3x6rug, in blue and 
OFFER white, or green and white, delivered free east 
of the tississipp We pay half expressage 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


The Old Colony Weavers, Germantown, ral 


ere else 





The Gorton! 


Vapor Vacuum 
System of Heating 


ITH this system you can abso 
W lutely govern the temperature in 
any room, by graduating the 
opening of the radiator valve, and the 
radiator will only be heated in proportion 
to the amount of steam admitted ; there- 
fore no room is overheated, which means 
a great saving in fuel. 


J 


JOC 


@ This system costs 
less to install complete 
than the ordinary Hot- 
Water system, and it 
can be put in by any 
steam fitter. 


Catalogue on Application 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New Yerk City 
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The color scheme desired for the dining-room 
! excellent — harmonious with both oak and 
, y. White curtains could be used in this 
Be The middle window coyld be curtained in 
different manner. Figured blue and white 
could be used here, and so could plain yellow. 








A MODERN COLONIAL HOUSE 


lease give me suggestions as to fur- 
Will ent ithe new house I am building of gray 
brick, with stone foundation? It is modern colonial, 
with ten-foot hall running through the center, with 
rooms on either side. The dining-room is one of 
the front rooms, the parlor —_— library back 
of parlor with folding doors between, all opening 
into each other and into hall, except one, and have 
the quartered-oak beams between hall and — 
Shall I have hardwood floors medium-colored quar- 
tered oak for the entire lower floor? I shall have 
mahogany furniture in my parlor, but shall have 
to still use my dining-room furniture, which is 
ee — oak. What shall I get for my 
ib 





Zings 
ation 


urniture? How about Flemish or wea- 

CO thered oak, and what for the hall? How shall I 

; per parlor, library, hall, and dining-room? 

1 YORK® Staircase is in hall, first landing facing library 
door. Windows in dining-room on either side .of 

chimney and bay in front facing south. Room 

is 15x18, parlor 15x16, library 15x16, height 11 feet. 

the home The up-stairs rooms are arranged about the same 
way, bathroom to be over breakfast-room and my 

Mers § little boy’s room to be over front end of hall open- 
en ing into mine with folding door, mine to be over din- 


ing-room. 
"What kind of shades for entire house? And what 
kind of curtains shall I get for all windows? What 


“and eb ind of rugs and colors for the first floor? 
practical ae 
: . E. K. 
Rever- 
teed. The best interior trim for a colonial house is 
white enameled woodwork, which is the most con- 
Nn Diue and 


‘free eae sistent setting for old mahogany. If your wood- 
“presage work is already selected, it will be too late to change 
it. Fine quartered oak is not the most economical 
foundation for paint. Birch is used to a great 
extent in the north for houses of colonial design. 
It makes a splendid surface for paint and takes, 
with equal effect, a fine mahogany stain. 

Mahogany furniture can be used with an oak 
finish, but it does not produce a colonial effect. 
If your house is so arranged that the parlor can have 
a white trim, we would advise placing your mahog- 
any there. In the other rooms use furniture 
stained to match the woodwork. Weathered oak 
and Flemish are both pleasing. Just now the 
tendency is to lighter stains than Flemish. The 
medium-colored quartered-oak, of which you speak, 
is very attractive, and would be excellent for both 
trim and furniture. 

As a color scheme we would suggest deep yellow 
for the dining-room and hall, a plain yellow in the 
hall and a two-toned paper in the dining-room, 
green in the parlor, striped or figured, and light 
brown in the library, breakfast-room in a rather 
gay paper with a good deal of yellow, blue and 
green— or some such combination, a bird paper, 
possibly, or some other large decorative pattern. 
The trim here might be green, with furniture 
stained to match. With a dark trim you would 
better have two sets of curtains—a uniform 
hanging placed next to the glass and an over- 
curtain harmonizing with the walls — either 
matching or making an agreeable contrast. Colo- 
nial or ecru net makes a good curtain to hang 


wn, Pa, 








Berkey @ fia 
















An Example of Flemish Renaissance 


Massive, imposing and beautiful is the Flemish Oak Sideboard shown 
herewith. The carving treatment embellished with figures, heads, vines, etc., 
as well as every detail of its design, is typical of the Flemish Renaissance of 
the Low Countries in the Sixteenth century. It is a correct reproduction of 
the sort of a sideboard that would have graced the dining room of William of 
Orange or his Burgomasters. 

There are no curves and the grain of the wood is not cut 


Such a piece is almost everlasting, and, like all others of Berkey & 
Gay reproductions, whether Colonial or Period, become heirlooms—val 
uable and substantial, and destined to give pleasure to generations. 

In bedroom and dining room furniture we occupy a unique place in 
producing furniture which evidences the very highest attainment in work 
manship, construction and finish 


Send for Our De Luxe Booklet 


It is beyond question the handsomest furniture booklet ever issued. 

It was not designed to be sold or aimlessly circulated, but intended for 

persons interested in substantial, artistic furniture, to whom it will be a 

delight. All such sending 15 cents, in stamps or coin, to Department E 
will receive a copy. Remittance returned if it should not please. 
Our inlaid shopmark will always enable you to distinguish Berkey 


& Gay turniture, which can be seen on the floors of leading fur- 
niture dealers. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


160 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 























DAVIS EAST INDIA HOUSE 


ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 


In Hangings, Furniture Coverings, Table Covers, Eastern 
Embroideries, Etc. 


Catalogue Sent on Application 
Philippine Sleeping Mats jtiv: wail hangings 
AGENTS OF LIBERTY & CO., LONDON 
373 BOYLSTON STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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An example of the splendid values you 
can obtain by trading by mail in our store. 
2 These curtains are me hite bobbinet, of ex- 
*% tra quality, beautifully made and handsome 
> in design. Size 48 inches by 244 yards. Our 
price, delivered at your home, $2.25 per 
pair, ; 
We sell Furniture, Curtains and Draperies by 2am 
mail at exceptionally low prices, giving you newer 
patterns and better qualities than are obtainable in the 
ordinary store. 

Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Free. Catalogue 8-D, 
printed in colors, shows a large assortment of Lace Cur- 
tains, Madras, Portieres and Bed Sets, all in the latest 
fashion, each item fully described and illustratea. Mailed 
on request. 

Catalogue 8-F jllustrates an ideal assortment of Furniture 
for the home, showing you how beauty and serviceability 
can be combined with low cost. Mailed on request. 

We pay freight and cuarantee safe delivery. Write todayt 
ROBERT KEITH FURNITURE & CARPET CO, 
Department 8, Kansas City, Mo. 
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perp: goat One of the largest manufacturers 
of wall paper in the United States has opening 
for man thoroughly posted on wall paper; must be 
familiar with mail order and sample book work and 
clearing from customs, as he will attend to imports, 
paying duties, making adjustments, etc.; in addition 
he will have charge of from 29-50 employees. Sal- 
ary, $1800-$3500. Write us to-day, giving full de- 
tails of experience, age, etc. Hapgoods, 305 froad- 
way, N. Y. 


Free $1.90 Coupon. 


When mailed to Magic Foot Draft Co., Jackson, Mich. 
this will entitle anyone with 


RHEUMATISM 


to receive prepaid, FREE TO TRY, a regular Dollar 
pair of Magic Foot Drafts and valuable New Book 
(in Colors) on Rheumatism. 
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If you have rheumatism cut out this free dollar 

coupon and send it to us with your name and 
address plainly written on the blank lines. Re- 
turn mail will bring you—free to try—a Dollar 
pair of the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great 
Michigan cure for rheumatism. They are curing 
very bad cases of every kind of rheumatism, both 
chronic and acute, no matter how severe. They 
are curing cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering, after 
doctors and baths and medicines had failed. Send 
us the coupon to-day. TRADE MARR // 
When the Drafts come, 
try them. If you are 
satisfied with the benefit 
received—then you can 
send us One Dollar. If 
not, we take your simple say so, and the Drafts 
cost you absolutely nothing. Are they not worth 
trying on that basis? Our faith is strong that 
they will cure you, socut out and send the coupon 
to-day to Magic Foot Draft Co., 132X, Oliver Bidg., 
Jackson, Mich. Send nomoney—just the coupon. 
Write to-day. 
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FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUN) 
Those who wish to educate a native taste canny 
lo better, if they would be instructed in the subj 
furniture, than to read Miss Virginia Robig 
Historic Styles in Furniture.” It is not a bog, 
formidable proportions, as might be surmised frp 
he subject, but is an achievement in condensatig 
laving not quite 200 pages, and dealing |ycid 
f succinctly, with the furniture of the Middle hen 
the Renaissance — Italian, French, and Spanish ~ 
e English furniture of the sixteenth and Seve, 
teenth centuries, that of France in the reigns (i 
Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI, Empis 
furniture, the later English manufactures —(t, 
pendale and Sheraton and their peers —and ; 
onclusion, the Colonial product of America, — 
Miss Robic has been known in Chicago as a gy. 
or of exceptional judgment and as a valyg 
tributor to the House Breautirun. She speaks 
authority, and having much to say, and g 
husiasm in saying it, she says it well. She tek 
at the collector wishes to know, and has sy plied 
book with over a hundred carefully choy 
istrations. These are not the hackneyed illusty. 
ns. Miss Robie has been careful to avoid th 
luction of famous designs familiar to al] why 
catalogues and books on cabinet-making 
e volume is supplied with a full index and is 
ractical andl temaien. 





FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

M books dealing with the history of furnity 

1 unwieldy in size, and, moreover, expe 
r the purse of the average collector of book 
kind It is, therefore, with pleasure thi 
elcomes a slender but lucid and compreher 
lume by Virginia Robie, entitled “ Histon 
Furniture.”” The illustrations in this a 

ve book are well chosen, and the ground i= 
| remarkably well in the space afforded. If 
rably adapted to its purpose —to serve ui] 
duction to a fascinating and well-nigh end- 
idy. It is, moreover, a pleasantly writte) 

und eminently readable. It certainly fills] 

1 can hardly fail to be found widely useful 





FROM THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 

[he eras of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Low 

VI. were important shapters in furniture history 

iracteristics of which are plainly set fort 

1dmirable book. The eighteenth centun 

hered in the familiar name of Thomas Chipper 

who was the first Englishman to give a titk 

e, although Miss Robie recognizes him # 
. translator than a creator.” 

; chapter of the work has been written fo 

nodern collector of old furniture, who ms 

page to page and find lucid description 

pplewhite, Adam, and Sheraton. Brief 

nenting on the time of the French Empire, th 

| period of our own country rounds out the 
ew of historic styles of furniture. 

Ho furnishing in these days has become # 

d convenient books are a help to thread the 

f fashions and to teach distinctions betwee 

good and the bad. This handy little volume 

its numerous prints and quantity of informs 

‘ranged in an interesting and logical manne 

fill a present need. 
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Model 21, Price $1,350. 


The Most Efficient Car of Its Type Ever Built 


The Rambler Model 21—the logical result of seven years of scientific development of 
the simple power plant. 





In this car a double opposed motor, multiple disc clutch and planetary transmission are entirely 
enclosed as an integral unit with three-point support. 


Accessibility is carried to a point never before acquired—the tilting body and constructive 
design enables every working part to be easily and entirely reached from above. 
Write today for our catalogue describing this, our new runabout and two four-cylinder touring 


cars. It will give you information yor ought to have before buying a 








ae 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 





Thomas B. Jeffery @® Company 
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THE PORTICO OF A COUNTRY HOUSE 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect 
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RAMBLING, 
A commodious 
house jis 


showninthe J 4 
accompanying illus- 
trations. .The ar- 
chitect, Mr. James 
Gamble _ Rogers, 
has produced a 
somewhat unusual 
facade, colonial in 
the main, yet treat- 
ed with {considera- 
ble freedom. The 
interior is,!colonial 
in part —and* very 
good colonial, it 
may be said. The 
hall has a dignified 
fireplace, paneled to 
the cornice, and 
containing scarcely 
a line of fornament. 
In the staircase is 
seen the favorite 
combination of ma- 
hoganystreads and 
white spindles. The 
furniture, it is per- 
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Architect 


are shown, and it wil 
be seen that the des 
orative scheme ig gy 
ceedingly good. Ty 
fireplaces areun 
but the size and 
































haps needless to say, is fine old mahogany, while the 
wall-paper is one of those charming modern designs which 
so well express the old-time feeling. 

In the big living-room a different scheme has been 
utilized. The walls are wainscoted to within three feet of the 
ing and stained a light brown. A beamed ceiling, two 
fireplaces — plain, like that of the hall—and a large figured pa 
are features here. The furniture, stained to match the 
work, is designed on mission lines, but of more graceful patter: 
than many pieces of this class. The upholstery is strong in color, a 
deep yellows and peacock blues, giving the needed brightness to pr 
a room otherwise rather somber in tone. Two views of this room 












erous character of the 
room make such 4 
treatment deci 
effective. There 
opportunity for a fig 
curtain arrangement 
and it has beg 
turned to advantage 
There are many open. 
ings — in fact, it sg 
house where sunlight # 
has been made a spe 
cial feature, but th 
effect, especially from 
the inside, is attrme 
tive. 

In the dining-room 
there is a return t 
things colonial—od 
furniture and white 
paint. The wal 
paper contains an it 
teresting tree pattem 
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1e of color. There are few ornaments. The 
e from bric-a-brac and useless trifles, and 

livable and charming. 
indicates the modern spirit which is along 
living-room, for instance, and note the 
The high wainseot would be marred by their 
red paper would lose its decorative quality. 
od is seen in all its beauty, which would 
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be impossible if there | 
were many frames. The 
ornamental side is not 
lacking, but it is supplied 
by the constructive fea- 
tures of the room rather 
than by the details; 
the bricks of the fire- 
places, the wainscot, the 
beams, and finally by 
the decorative elements, 
such as rugs, curtains, 
and upholstery. + Both 
color and line have; been 
used togreat advantage. 

In the plan of the 
lower floor is also shown 
the modern feeling. The 
living-room is made the 
important apartment of 
the house, although 
space is not lacking 
elsewhere, as may be 
seen by the generous hall 
and comfortable dining- 
room. 














View of the Living-room 
a Cis 




















Two radical treatments are reconciled 
in this home, the colonial and the stained 
oak, both carried out acceptably, and both 
so combined that they do not produce dis- 
cord. The hall is a beautiful example 
of the colonial idea — which, in spite of 
repetition, never grows hackneyed. 

The spacious grounds, old trees, and fine 
gardens contribute their quota of beauty. 














SHIP-SHAPE FOR 


EFORE we were married, Roger and 

I decided that to spend a good por- 

tion of his salary for the roof which 

covered our heads was not in accord 

with our tastes. Yet we wanted a real home, 

where we might sit at our own board and 

occasionally ask a friend or two to break 
bread with us. 

In the heart of a large city, even a small 
flat, well located, was beyond our means, and 
since Roger was a busy newspaper man, we 
did not wish to live in the suburbs, where 
much of his leisure would be spent jangling 
back and forth in crowded cars. 

Finally, we concluded to try the experi- 
ment of living in a single room, and were 
fortunate in finding one of good size, lighted 
by asunny bay-window. To cook, eat, and 
sleep within the space of four walls, without 
being positively grubby, sounded like a 
problem, but we succeeded in solving it to 
our satisfaction. 


The Cooking Problem 


The knotty point was the matter of cook- 
ing. It is all very well for a couple of women 
to trifle daintily with a chafing-dish; but 
when a man comes home to dinner he wants 
something, as Carlyle used to say, that he 
can “ set his teeth into.” A gas-stove, then, 
was a necessity.. But how to conceal its 
utilitarian ugliness? 

We decided upon furniture of weathered 
oak, as best able to withstand the hard use to 
which it would be subjected, and a serving- 
table of Dutch design gave us an idea for our 
gas-stove. We had the top loosened and 
hinged, to lift like a cover, and a shelf put in 
about eight inches below. Then the gas- 
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The Under Side of Things 
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By AVERY ABBOTT 


cabinet, as we christened it, was sent Ta 
hardware store, the upper compartme! d 
the doors were lined 
with zinc, and a three 
burner gas-plate set 
upon the shelf. The 


gas-hose came through 
a hole bored i 
back of the cabinet, 
and was quite con- 
cealed. Below 
shelf there was still 
room for the cooking 
utensils, which were 
mostly nests of en 
amel pans, without 
bails or handles, to 
economize space 

Our buffet was also 
Dutch, with two gen 
erous upper drawers 
which we had zin 
lined. When 
were pulled out a dis! 
pan could be set in 
one, and with rinsing 
pan in the otl 
dishes were washe 
conveniently and neat 


the 


the 


these 


ly. Screw-eyes at the 
back of the drawers 
to prevent their pul 
ling entirely out 


guarded against pos 


sible accident. The cupboards bel 
all supplies. To complete the kitchen 
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writer was able to conceal its bys, 
like outlines therein. 

The piano-corner made an easy trangg 
to what we designated the library, —¢) 
low book-cases around the bay-windy 


on 
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The Kitchen Corner 


», with the cupboards at each end wer a 
nade by a carpenter and stained to matd \ 
he other furniture. One cupboard wa ‘ 
shelved and held the dishes; the other hai ‘ 
two top shelves for hats, with hooks below é 
wardrobe. A chiffonnier, next the wil 
took our other belongings within it | 
bosom. 
weathered-oak furniture fulfilled ov | 
expectations as to its wearing quality. Spot 
ld be easily removed by a rub with boilé 

| and turpentine. 
\s for the general effect of the room, w 
endeavored to keep it as quiet as possible, 
relieve the impression of crowding. Th 
lls were plain olive-green, with cream cei 
ng and drop. We hung no pictures, for 
felt the spaces were needed to rest the eye. 
The rug was a dull green matting; the cur 
tains were of hemstitched scrim; while the 
screen of warm terra-cotta, and the subdued 
but rich colors of the couch, with its Bag 
dad rugs and its few harmonious cushions, 
relieved the otherwise somber hues of the 
room. Part of an Alaskan basket collection 
oveupied the shelf above the couch, and o 
the top of one cupboard were placed a few 
plaster casts. Several good pieces of brass 
and copper provided the ornamental element. 
We did not pretend that we had a sevel- 
room flat, a bungalow, or even an Adiror 
k camp. We realized that we had but 
one room, and we did not attempt to make 
it more than “‘ship-shape for two.” 
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PEAKING of homes, | am building one 

now, and I venture to assert that very few homes 

have received more serious thought in the plan- 

ning. Let me tell you about it. In the first place, 
there will be no grounds whatever, no fences, lawns, or 
flowers. Roughly, the dimensions will be forty-five feet 
by fifteen. That is, it will be fifteen feet wide at its widest 
—and, if you will pardon the bull, it will be narrower 
than it is wide. 

The details must submit to the general plan of economy. 
There will be no veranda, no porch entrances, no grand 
staircases. I’m ashamed to say how steep the stairways 
are going to be. The bedrooms will be seven by seven, and 
one will be even smaller. A bedroom is only good to sleep 
in, anyway. There will be no hallway, thank goodness. 
Rooms were made to go through. Why a separate passage 
for traffic ’ 

The bathroom will be a trifle larger than the size of the 
smallest bath-tub — it won’t require so much work to 
keep in order. The kitchen won't be very much larger, but 
this will make it easy for the cook. In place of a drawing- 
room, there will be a large living-room — fourteen by six. 
The walls of this room will be covered with books, and it 
can serve as library and smoking-room as well. Then, the 
floor-space not being occupied, we shall use the room as 
a dining-room. Incidentally, such a room not being used 
after bedtime, the cook and the second boy can sleep in it. 
One thing that | am temperamentally opposed to is waste, 
and why should all this splendid room be wasted at night 
when we do not occupy it? 

My ideas are cramped, you say? — Oh, I forgot to tell 
you that this home I am describing is to be a floating home, 
and that my wife and uncle and | are to journey around the 
world in it for the matter of seven years or more. I forgot 
also to state that there will be an engine-room in it for a 
seventy-horse-power engine, a dynamo, storage batteries, 
etc.; tanks for water to last long weeks at sea; space for 
fifteen hundred gallons of gasoline, five extinguishers, and 
life-preservers; and a great storeroom for food, spare 
sails, anchors, hawsers, tackles, and a thousand and one 
other things. 

Since I have not yet built my land house, I haven’t got 
beyond a few general ideas, and in presenting them I feel 
as cocksure as the unmarried woman who writes the 
column in the Sunday supplement on how to rear children. 
My first idea about a house is that it should be built to live 
in. Throughout the house, in all the building of it, this 
should be the paramount idea. It must be granted that 
this idea is lost sight of by countless persons who build 
houses for every purpose under the sun except living in 
them. 

Perhaps it is because of the practical life I have lived 
that I worship utility and have come to believe that utility 
and beauty should be one, and that there is no 
utility that need not be beautiful. What finer 
beauty than strength — whether it be airy steel, 
or massive masonry, or a delicate woman’s hand? 
A plain black leather strap is beautiful. It 
is all strength and all utility, and it is beauti- 
ful. It efficiently performs work in the world, 
and it is good to look upon. Perhaps it is be- 
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cause it is useful that it is beautiful. I do not 
know. I sometimes wonder. 

A boat on the sea is beautiful. Yet it is not built for 
beauty. Every graceful line of it is a utility, is designed 
to perform work. It is created for the express purpose of 
dividing the water in front of i‘, of gliding over the water 
beneath it, of leaving the water behind it and all with 
the least possible wastage of stress and friction. It is not 
created for the purpose of filling the eye with beauty. It is 
created for the purpose of moving through the sea and over 
the sea with the smallest resistance and the greatest 
stability; yet, somehow it does fill the eye with its beauty. 
And in so far as a boat fails in its purpose, by that much 
does it diminish in beauty. 

I am still a long way from the house I have in my mind 
some day to build, yet I have arrived somewhere. I have 
discovered, to my own satisfaction at any rate, that 
beauty and utility should be one. In applying this 
general idea to the building of a house, it may be stated 
in another and better way; namely, construction and 
decoration must be one. This idea is more important 
than the building of the house, for without the idea the 
house so built is certain to be an insult to intelligence and 
beauty-love. 

I bought a house in a hurry in the city of Oakland some 
time ago. I do not live in it. I sleep in it half a dozen 
times a year. I do not love the house. I am hurt every 
time I look at it. No drunken rowdy or political enemy 
can insult me so deeply as that house does. Let me tell 
you why. It is an ordinary two-story frame house. After 
it was built, the criminal that constructed it nailed on, 
at the corners, perpendicularly, some two-inch fluted 
planks. These planks rise the height of the house, and to a 
drunken man have the appearance of fluted columns. To 
complete the illusion in the eyes of the drunken man, the 
planks are topped with wooden Ionic capitals, nailed on, 
and in, I may say, bas-relief. 

When I analyze the irritation these fluted planks cause 
in me, I find the reason in the fact that the first idea for 
building a house has been violated. These decorative 
planks are no part of the construction. They have no use, 
no work to perform. They are plastered gawds that tell 
lies that nobody believes. A column is made for the pur- 
pose of supporting weight; this is its use. A column, 
when it is a utility, is beautiful. The fluted wooden 
columns nailed on outside my house are not utilities. 
They are not beautiful. They are nightmares. They 
not only support no weight, but they themselves are a 
weight that drags upon the supports of the house. Some 
day, when I get time, one of two things will surely happen. 
Either I'll go forth and murder the man who perpetrated 
the atrocity, or else I’ll take an axe and chop off the !yiag, 
fluted planks. 

A thing must be true, or it is not beautiful, 
any more than a painted wanton is beautiful, 
any more than a sky-scraper is beautiful that is 
intrinsically and structurally light, and that has 

a false massiveness of pillars plastered on out- 

side. The true sky-scraper is beautiful — and 
this is the reluctant admission of a man who 
dislikes humanity-festering cities. The true 
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skyscraper is beautiful, and it is beautiful 
in so far as it is true. In its construction it is 
light and airy, therefore in its appearance 
it must be light and airy. It dare not, if it 
wishes to be beautiful, lay claim to what it 
is not. And it should not bulk on the city- 
scape like Leviathan; it should rise and soar, 
light and airy and fairy-like. 

Man is an ethical animal — or, at least, he 
is more ethical than any other animal. 
Wherefore he has certain yearnings for 
honesty. And in no way can these yearn- 
ings be more thoroughly satisfied than by 
the honesty of the house in which he lives 
and passes the greater part of his life. 

They that dwelt in San Francisco were 
dishonest. They lied and cheated in their 
business life (like the dwellers in all cities), 
and because they lied and cheated in their 
business life, they lied and cheated in the 
buildings they erected. Upon the tops of 
the simple, severe walls of their buildings 
they plastered huge projecting cornices. 
These cornices were not part of the construc- 
tion. They made believe to be part of the 
construction, and they were lies. The earth 
wrinkled its back for twenty-eight seconds, 
and the lying cornices crashed down as all 
lies are doomed to crash down. In this 
particular instance, the lies crashed down 
upon the heads of the people fleeing from 
their reeling habitations, and many were 
killed. They paid the penalty of dishonesty. 


Dishonest Materials 


Not alone should the construction of a 
house be truthful and honest, but the 
material must be honest. They that lived 
in San Francisco were dishonest in the ma- 
terial they used. They sold one quality of 
material and delivered another quality of 
material. They always delivered an inferior 
quality. There is not one case recorded in 
the business history of San Francisco where 
a contractor or builder delivered a quality 
superior to the one so'd. A seven-million- 
dollar city hall became thirty cents in 
twenty-eight seconds. Because the mortar 
was not honest, a thousand walls crashed 
down and scores of lives were snuffed out. 
There is something, after all, in the conten- 
tion of a few religionists that the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake was a punishment for sin. 
It was a punishement for sin; but it was not 
for sin against God. The people of San 
Francisco sinned against themselves. 

An honest house tells the truth about 
itself. There is a house here in Glen Ellen. 
It stands on a corner. It is built of beauti- 
ful red stone. Yet it is not beautiful. On 
three sides the stone is joined and pointed. 
The fourth side is the rear. It faces the 
back yard. The stone is not pointed. It is 
all a smudge of dirty mortar, with here and 
there bricks worked in when the stone gave 
out. The house is not what it seems. It is 
a lie. All three of the walls spend their 
time lying about the fourth wall. They 
keep shouting out that the fourth wall is as 
beautiful as they. If I lived long in that 
house I should not be responsible for my 
morals. The house is like a man in purple 
and fine linen, who hasn’t had a bath for 
a month. If I lived long in that house I 





should become a dandy and cut out bat 


—for the same reason, I suppose, tl 
African is black and that an Eskimo 
whale-blubber. I shall not build a | 
like that house. 

Last year I started to build a barr 
man who was a liar undertook to do the 
work and concrete work for me. He « 
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not tell the truth to my face; he could 


tell the truth in his work. 


for posterity. The concrete 


I was buil 
foundat 


were four feet wide and sunk three and « 
half feet into the earth The stone 
were two feet thick and nine feet 
Upon them were to rest the creat 
that were to carry all the weight of hay 
the forty tons of tile roof. The man wh 


a liar made beautiful stone walls. I use 


stand alongside of them and love 


I caressed their massive strength with 


hands. I thought about them in bed, | 
I went to sleep. And they were lies 


Stone Walls that Lie 

Came the earthquake 
rest of the building of the barn had 
postponed. The beautiful stone 
cracked in all directions. I started to r 
and discovered the enormou 
The walls were shells ach face 
beautiful, massive stones on edgr 
inside was hollow. This hollow 
places was filled with clay and loose g1 
In other places it was filled with 
emptiness, with here and there a pie 
kindling wood or dry box, to 
the making of the shell. The wa 
lies. They were beautiful, but 
not useful. Construction and dec 
had been divorced. The walls 
decoration. They had n’t 
in them. ‘As God lets 
that lying man live, but [ have bu 
walls from the foundation up 

And now to my own 
which I shall build some seven 
from now. - I have a few 
it. It must be honest in 
material, and appearance. If any 
of it, despite my efforts, shall tell lies, | 
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remove that feature. Utility and 
must be indissolubly wedded. Co! 
tion and decoration must be one. If 


particular details keep 
ideas, all will be well. 


true to these ge 
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room in the house, just as it will be as us 


The chance is, that it will be the 
pensive room in the house. 
are resolved —even if we 
to build it first, and to live 
can get more money to go on with the 
of the house. In the 
of the bath shall be 


Upon thi 
are 


bath-room no ds 


Also, a 


lacking. 


most 


compe 


in a tent til 


part of the expensiveness will be due to t 
use of material that will make it easy to ke 
VW 


the bath-room clean and in order. 

should a servant toil unduly that my 
may be clean? On the other hand, 
honesty of my own flesh, 


and the squ 


dealing I give it, are more important than 
the admiration of my friends for exp, he 
decorative schemes and magnificent trivis, 
ities. More delightful to me is a body thy 
sings than a stately and costly grand styj 
case built for show. Not that I like om, 
staircases less, but that I like bath-rog, 


more. 












[ often regret that I was born in this 
ticular period of the world. In the Matte 
of servants, how I wish I were living jn 4, 
golden future of the world, where there yjj 
be no servants — naught but servic of joy 
But in the mean time, living here and po, 
being practical, understanding the rationalip 
and the necessity of the division of labor | 
accept servants. But such acceptance dog 
not justify me in lack of consideration fy 
them. In my house beautiful, their rooys 
shall not be dens and holes. And on this 
score I foresee a fight with the architer 
They shall have bath-rooms, toilet conve, 
iences, and comforts for their leisure tig 
and human life — if I have to work Sunday 
to pay for it. Even under the division ¢ 
labor I recognize that no man has a right i 
servants who will not treat them as humay 
compounded of the same clay as _ himsel 
with similar bundles of nerves and desing 
contradictions, irritabilities, and lovabk 
Heaven in the drawing-room api 
hell in the kitchen is not the atmosphere fg 

growing child to breathe — nor an adu} 
either. One of the great and selfish obje 
ions to chattel slavery was the effect on th 
masters themselves. 


nesses. 


The Philosophy of Spick and Span 


And because of the foregoing, one chi¢ 
in the building of my house beautify 
will be a house that will require the minimu 
of trouble and work to keep clean and orderly 
It will be no spick and span and _polishel 
house, with an immaculateness that testifis 
to the tragedy of drudge. I live in Califoms 
where the days are warm. I’d prefer that th 
servants had three hours to go swimmig 
or hammocking) than be compelled to speni 
those three hours in keeping the house spit 
and span. Therefore it devolves upon m 
to build a house that can be kept clean ani 
orderly without the need of those three hous 

But underneath the spick and span ther 
is something more dreadful than the ser 
tude of the servants. This dreadful thim 
is the philosophy of the spick and span. hb 
Korea the national costume is white. Nobe 
man and coolie dress alike in white. It ishel 
on the women who do the washing, but ther 
is more in it than that. The coolie cannd 
keep his white clothes clean. He toils an 
they get dirty. The dirty white of bi 
costume is the token of his inferiority. Th 
nobleman’s dress is always spotless white 
It means that he does n’t have to work. But 
it means, further, that somebody else has 
work for him. His superiority is not base 
upon song-craft nor statecraft, upon th 
foot-races he has run nor the wrestlers he hi 
overthrown. His superiority is based upon tht 
fact that he doesn’t have to work, and tht 
others are compelled to work for him. Asi 
so the Korean drone flaunts his clean whit 
clothes, for the same reason that the Chines 
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flaunts his monstrous finger-nails, and the 
ite man and woman flaunt the spick-and- 
We aness of their spotless houses. 

be hard-wood floors in my house 
these floors will not be 
nor skating-rinks. They 


Phere will 


beautiful. But 
lished mirrors 


en be just plain and common hard-wood 
aaots. Beautiful carpets are not beautiful 
ind that knows they are filled with 


the m hat KE , 
‘- d bacilli. They are no more beauti- 


an : 

ful than the hectic flush of fever or the silvery 
skin of leprosy. Besides, carpets enslave. 
and 


hat enslaves is a monster, 


hing t ‘ 
A os t beautiful. 


monsters are nO . 
The fireplaces of my house will be many 
and large- Small fires and cold weather 
mean hermetically sealed rooms and a 
jealous cherishing of heated and filth-laden 
air. With large fireplaces and generous 
heat, some windows may be open all the time, 
and without hardship all the windows can 
be opened every little while and the rooms 
gushed with clean pure alr. I have nearly 
died in the stagnant, rotten air of other 
people’s houses — especially in the eastern 
states. In Maine I have slept in a room with 
storm windows immovable, and with one 


THE 


THE HOUSE-ON-WHEELS OF THE BARO 


small pane, five inches by six, that could 
be opened. Did I say slept? I panted with 
my mouth in the opening and blasphemed 
till I ruined all my chances of heaven. 

For countless thousands of years my 
ancestors have lived and died and drawn all 
their breaths in the open air. It is only 
recently that we have begun to live in houses. 
The change is a hardship, especially on the 
lungs. I’ve got only one pair of lungs, and 
I haven’t the address of any repair shop. 
Wherefore I stick by the open air as much as 
possible. For this reason my house will have 
large verandas, and, near to the kitchen, there 
will be a veranda dining-room. Also, there 
will be a veranda fireplace, where we can 
breathe fresh air and be comfortable when the 
evenings are touched with frost. 

I have a plan for my own bedroom. I 
sleep short hours — five and a half per night; 
but spend long hours in bed, reading, study- 
ing, and working. I have tried sleeping in 
the open, but the lamp attracts all the 
creeping, crawling, butting, flying, fluttering 
things to the pages of my book, into my 
ears and blankets, and down the back of my 

neck. So my bedroom shall be indoors. 


HOME-CAR 








But it will not be of indoors. 
it will be open. 
from the rest of the house. 
will be screened against the creeping, flut- 
tering things, but not against the good fresh 
air and all the breezes that blow. 
tection against storm, to keep out the 
driving rain, there will be a sliding glass, 
so made that i 
occupy small space and shut out very little 
air. 
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Three sides of 
The fourth side will divide it 
The three sides 


For pro- 


when not in use it will 


There is little more to say about this house 


I am to build seven or ten years from now. 
There is plenty of time in which to work 
up all the details in accord with the general 
principles I have laid down. 
ble house and a beautiful house, wherein the 
esthetic guest can find comfort for his eyes 
as well as for his body. 


It will be a usa- 


It will be a happy 
house — or else I’ll burn it down. It will 
be a house of air and sunshine and laughter. 
These three cannot be divorced. Laughter 
without air and sunshine becomes morbid, 
decadent, demoniac. I have in me a thou- 
sand generations. Laughter that is deca- 
dent is not good for these thousand genera- 
tions. 


CLUB 


N DE SENNEVOY 





‘*La Comete” Stationed in the Boulevard d’Auteuil 


of the Baron de Sennevoy. Starting 
with six members, it now has fifty, 
and houses-on-wheels are being designed 
and built on all sides. 
There is, in the Boulevard d’Auteuil, in 
the charming corner which adjoins the 
Bois de Boulogne, a park, leased by the 


HE Home-Car Club wes organized 
in Paris last spring, on the inspiration 





Home-Car Club. There, among the trees, 
stands a white vehicle, attractively dec- 
orated, which combines the exterior of a 
night-lunch wagon and the interior of a 
villa. One enters through the dining-room, 
in polished wood to the ceiling. In the 
corners are cabinets and china-closets. The 
table leaves room for service, and yet is 
large enough for six persons to dine easily. 


The bedroom contains two berths, ar- 
ranged like a sleeping-car, which in the day- 
time are transformed into divans. Be- 
tween the berths is a wash-stand similar 
to the kind used on steamers. Beyond 
the bedroom is the toilet-room, kitchen, 
and servant’s room. 

The Baron de Sennevoy has invented 


an even more elaborate house-on-wheels 
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EXTRAORDINARY WATCHES 





BSOLUTELY unique is a watch w lue to a combination of hair springs with 
has just been completed by He background of quicksilver. 

Houriet, of Chaux-le-Fonds, Swit Far more wonderful, because of its sma}j 
land. It is made entirely of ivo1 e, is the watch owned by the czaring of 
obtained from an old billiard ball. Wor Russia, and which was originally presented 
hands, and case are all of the same mate the Empress Elizabeth on her coronation 
And yet, strangely enough, it keeps ver \t the back is inset an exquisitely beaut. 
good time. il little model of the Holy Sepulcher, over 
The first phonographic watch was mad hich is seen standing, stern and motionlesg 
Paris in 1897. It was very large and hea Pretorian guard. 
but was regarded as a great curiosity neve! This is viewed through the crystal of the 
theless. ise. On opening it, the imitation stone 
Now, however, watches that speak 1 ll away from the mouth of the miniature 
hours in place of chiming them are not at a wult, the sentry kneels reverently, angels 
uncommon. ypear at opposite sides of the opening, and. 
They are, it is true, still somewhat bu t the same time, there is played, softly anq 
as compared with the best ordinary mod eetly, the music of one of the sacred Easter 

chronometers, although not so much s ngs beloved by all orthodox Russians, 
that they can be easily carried in ar [he watch weighs only seven ounces, but 
nary waistcoat pocket e maker is said to have worked at it almost 
Beneath the crystal back of a valua ninterruptedly for a period of nine years. 
chronometer owned by an English trad One of the most treasured ornaments of 
man six tiny gold and silver fish with rul London star of burlesque is an exquisitely 
eyes are seen, apparently swimming al retty little blouse-watch, which plays a 
in real water. The fish, though irfinit uple of selections from “The Belle of New 
small, are beautifully modeled, and the eff rk.” The watch is keyless so far as its 
, of the movement in their natural eleme! rdinary mechanism is concerned, but a tiny 
Looking Out from the Dining-room e} has to be used to start it playing. 





[he music is low in tone, but very sweet 


than the one shown in the pictures. He and clear. 


replaced the single car with’ two cars, . 
each so arranged as to work on hinges “Le r 
placed at the middle of one of the long tug we 





sides. One half of the car then 
turns at right angles to the other 
half. This is repeated with the 
second car, and together they form 
a small courtyard, which is covered 
by a canvas, and becomes the dining 
or sitting room, as may be desired. 
Home-cars cost in France about 
$2,200. They are not, of course, in- 
tended for long voyages, but they are 
houses which you can take where you 
like. Traveling is necessarily slow; the three 
horses required are hired and given up when 
the destination is reached. Or the car can 
be taken by train if one wishes to cover any 
number of miles. 
There are many amusing ways in which the 
house-on-wheels can be used. In time it 
is expected the club will have places in all 
the principal towns in France where,cars 
can be parked, and where relays of horses 
can be engaged. Cars will then be rented 
for a season, like houses and villas. 











“4 HOUSE OUGHT TO BE A WORK OF ART, 
JUST LIKE A PICTURE. EVERY BIT OF FURNI- 
TURE IN IT SHOULD BE A PARTICLE OF A 
GREAT COMPOSITION, CHOSEN WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO EVERY OTHER PARTICLE. A GRAIN 
OF COLOR, A HUNDREDTH OF AN INCH ACROSS, 
1S OF THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE IN A PICTURE; 
AND A LITTLE ORNAMENT ON A CHIMNEY- 












































PIECE IS OF THE UTMOST ARTISTIC IMPORT- The Dining-room Window 
ANCE IN A HOUSE.” The Wash-stand The Bedroom 
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THE HOUSE OF A HAPPY POOR WOMAN 


Il. By KATHERINE POPE 
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NE can judge much without of the 

within. This we realize and aim 

that our visitors approach us with 

expectant mind; that from the first 
there be given glimpse of a sparkling sim- 
licity as it were, and liveableness. 

All the lower shining panes show, all the 
shades pushed high as well as orderly. The 
windows are unobstructed, save that here 
and there is view of thrifty green fern or 
“eorn plant.” Curtains at the front are, 
above stairs the white muslin, below stairs 
acreamy net with merest suspicion of edging. 
We aim at an “ orderly intelligence,” rather 
than any bringing forward of solitary article 
of splendor. 

Though desiring to give welcoming front, 
we keep to the privacy beloved, and the 
visitor is not at once admitted to the family 
room, the library.. Fortunately, the room 
the front door opens into is large enough; 
several people may be entertained here, 
while in the common family room lazy folk 
lounge undisturbed, unintruded upon. It 
is all very well to talk of doing away with a 
company room, but we believe in it, are often 
thankful for it. We considered our company 
room small to be dignified by the stately 
name “ hall,”’ and as savoring of ostentatious 
un-ostentation for us to call it “ entry’; so 
compromised, it goes by the name reception 
room. 

The Servant Problem 

The rooms on the ground floor in addition 
to reception-room and library are the dining- 
room, kitchen, maid’s room and a bit of a 
nook where the “ help ’’ may rest or have a 
dish of gossip with a friend. The place just 
suits us as to size, room enough for comfort, 
not enough to be burdensome. 

The reception-room, which is not very 
light, is papered in yellow, the surface 
smooth. The one long window, with leaded 
panes, is uncurtained, a pot of ivy on the 
broad sill, the vine slowly climbing up and 
building a leafy screen that in course of time 
promises wholly to cover the window. The 
bit of living green, directly opposite the 
front door, gives desirable pleasing first 
impression. On the floor lies a more or less 
worn rug in dull browns and reds. In the 
centre of the rug and center of the room, 
stands a prim high-legged, rectangle-topped 
table in bird’s-eye maple — a table designed 
for a bedroom, but looking fit here. On top 
of the table is a high tile-like vase of Japanese 
make, the dull terra cotta, friendly with 
browns and red of carpet, yellow of wall. A 
high-back wooden chair of dark red stain 
stands near an inner door, suggests a waiting 
visitor — waiting to see if he.is to be allowed 
in the heart of the house. In the space 
between outer door and leaded window is a 


small wooden chest, made by my brother’s 
‘prentice hand, but pretty good to look at; 
most convenient for shawls and rugs. It has 
a cushioned top of maroon taffeta broken by 
yellowish spirals, the cushion well secured, 
not likely to slip off and rouse the ire of one 
in a hurry to open the box. In the outjut- 
ting, where there is a high oval window, 
stands a comfortable Morris chair, cushioned 
to match the seat. Everything old here, 
save the shawl-box — and that calling for 
the minimum of money. 

The library is colorful and comfortable. 
It is both long and wide; spacious, it seems 
to us, come from city flat. For a while, we 
were considerably perplexed how to deal 
with the large floor space, but the matter 
presently was solved with small trouble. 
We took all the odds and ends of rugs we had, 
and sent them to the dyer, told him to make 
them what dark color he best could, this 
color to be our guide in the treatment of the 
room. When they came back, eagerly we 
watched the opening of the bundle, rejoiced 
exceedingly at the soft rich browns disclosed. 
They were not all exactly the same shade, 
but what matter? All toned in well, and were 
a solid substantial color for a much used 
family room. We had the walls done in 
golden brown, the surface of this paper rather 
rough. The room was light, having three 
east windows, and the brown paper proved 
charming—excellent background for pictures, 
good both in the strong morning glare and by 
artificial light at night. The woodwork was 
stained a darker brown, book-shelves built 
in and stained to match. 

Some day, we expect to put money into a 
great dignified library-table which will not 
have to be covered up; at present, we con- 
tent ourselves with a substitute that does 
passing well. We could find within our 
means nothing to which we would give house 
room; and again, as with the floor, perplexity 
descended upon us. But this one, too, we met 
without undrawing our purse-strings more 
than a trifle. We brought in from the kitchen 
a table we long ago had made to order, 
a generous affair of hard wood, 29 inches 
high, the top 35 by 65 inches. In the kitchen 
it was a good, seemly piece of furniture, but 
even we, with our bold simplicity, were aware 
that standing naked in the library it was not 
in its elemerit. Being the size we wanted 
and the proportions satisfactory, we decided 
to clothe the kitchen table and keep it in our 
midst, in semi-publicity. 

And now a search for the right clothing; 
almost the moment we enter the shop our 
eyes light upon exactly the thing we want, 
a soft brown, coarse stuff the man tells us is 
styled monk’s cloth. The color is admirable; 
we like the name. We buy enough dull 
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monk’s cloth to dress our giant table down 
to the ground, we buy enough dull monk’s 
cloth to cover a low, roomy couch that is to 
have place in the library. We finish our 
covers with flat, narrow hems, stitched on 
the machine; so easily made, so inexpensive, 
so effective. The low, roomy couch looks 
doubly inviting; the table is all right, de- 
cidedly attractive with its squat pottery 
lamp, the magazines and books, a wealth of 
coxcombs in a old blue jar —no slightest 
reminder of former base uses. 

Every chair in the room, however old and 
shabby, is of inviting aspect, Morris or 
Sleepy-Hollow, or good old-fashioned rocker, 
rockers big and little. And there is one of 
those deep-seated, generous-armed rattan 
chairs our celestial friends make, capacious, 
comfortable, capable of holding traveling 
library and tea-service, as well as a person. 
The footstools are rattan; what footstools 
should be, washable, kickable, usable. The 
ruddy glow from the wood fire—for we 
indulge this great luxury — deepens the 
ruddy tones of the room, softens the shabbi- 
ness. But the shabbiness is not raggedness, 
does not speak of neglect, bothers us not at 
all. 

How to Treat a North Room 

We do not believe in a carpeted dining- 
room, consider every inch of floor space here 
ought to be washable; so tip our chairs with 
rubber, bid the maid move with extra quiet. 
The room is oval, ‘our old-fashioned oval 
extension-table just the right thing (for 
which we are duly grateful), and the walnut 
wood does very well with the stained-black 
woodwork, as do also our cane-seated walnut 
chairs which in times past have been rather 
difficult. A north outlook calls for light and 
color, so again we have yellow walls. The 
curtains are Madras, yellow predominating, 
some white and old-pink intermingled. The 
built-in sideboard is but a long chest. 

The kitchen is kept down to simplest terms, 
everything cupboarded to keep from the 


dust and from unnecessary polishing and 
scrubbing. Hilda’s bedroom is small, but of 


a certain daintiness, with light blue walls, 
wash-rug, blue and white cotton curtains at 
the closet, white bed and chair and bureau. 
Off one side the kitchen was a sort of store- 
room, which we have turned into Hilda’s sit- 
ting-room — and this, like the glass appoint- 
ments in the bath-room, helps no little in the 
servant problem. It cost a mere nothing to 
furnish, and yet is a snug little place in which 
to take a cup of coffee with countrywoman or 
countryman. There’s matting on the floor, 
a work-table and sewing-basket, two com- 
fortable chairs, a growing plant, a ruffled 
curtain at the one window. It is Hilda’s 
own, and she is very proud thereof; she does 
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not have to entertain her friends, as does 
many a girl in a house of wealth, in a place 
whose decoration is pot and pan, broom and 
mop, dust-pan and scrubbing-brush. 

1 am tempted to return to the family room, 
the library — which need not advertise itself 
as living-room. Some one is always brows- 
ing there. Two walls are wainscoted with 
books. The couch is placed where there is 
good light by day, and by tossing the pillows 








BEAUTIFUL 


to the other end at night the lounger vo 


rer vet 1 home where individual needs, the Arrange. 
right light from the reading-lamp on the t nent and furnishment, have been thought. 
The open fire is opposite the door, it fully gone into; a home, none of whose mem. 
pleasing first impression the visitor re ers value splendor just for its costlineg 
on entering this roon There is a none above seeing beauty of line and color iy 
fresh greenery of plants The flower farthing article — for, as we poor folk have 
usually have here are unfashionable, | reason to be thankful for, occasionally even 
and sweet, and simpl n this expensive land one is_able to indul 


And there you have our house, from gr 


in things of beautiful simplicity both g 
to roof. 


A simple home of simple folk uppearance and cost. 

















Portrait— By Albert Belleroche 
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A CONNECTICUT COTTAGE 


PLEASING cot- 

tage of the gam- 

brel-roof type 

has recently 
been completed at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, 
by Hoggson Brothers of 
New York, who had en 
tire charge of the de- 
signing, building, deco- 
rating, and furnishing. 
Rough stone forms the 
first story and stained 
shingles the second. 
With its grays and cool 
greens the dwelling suits 
the setting admirably, 





The Hall 


and as such it is out 
wardly a successful 
house. 

Successful architects 
are not always success 
ful decorators; a fine 
feeling for line does not 
necessarily mean a fine 
feeling for color. It is 
therefore with interest 
that we enter the hall 
and note what has been 
done in the way of 
decorating and furnish 
ing. The interior is of 
simple colonial designs, 
in which yellows, light 
browns, and ambers 
predominate. The co!or 
treatment is excellent. 

The hall has a well- 
designed staircase, good 
woodwork and _ furni- 
ture, and a successful 
color scheme. 

Opening from the 
hall is a large living- 

























The Billiard-room 


ps | 





room, meeting well the 
requirements which, ac- 
cording to the modern 
idea, consist of a fire- 
place, comfortable 
furniture, many books, 
and plenty of sunlight. 
Low bookcases line the 
wall, forming a con- 
venient resting-place 
for a few good pieces 
of pottery. On the 
mantel is a long colo 
nial mirror in a gilt 
frame, and a clock with 


‘columns and brass. or 


naments. There is a 





The Library 


good deal’of yellow in 
the decorative schem 

which contrasts agree- 
ably with the furni- 
ture and the woodwork. 
The lighting is by means 
of well-designed fix- 
tures in brass and fav 
rile glass. 

In the dining-room a 
different treatment is 
seen. The walls have 
u high paneled wain 
scot and a foliage paper 
in rich tones. The tiles 
of the mantel repeat the 
deepest shade, also used 
in the rugs and curtains. 
A delightful treatment 
is seen in the billiard- 
room, where stained 
woodwork, a frieze, and 
especially designed fur- 
niture are used with 
telling effect. The cot- 
tage is an interesting 
example of its class 
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A STONE STAIRWAY 


The possibilties of rustic stonework are shown in this beaut 
well-designed wall and the wild growth of laurel and 


‘ - 
interesting teatures are the 


eech, oak, and white birch. 























COVERLET WEAVING IN THE SOUTH 


QHE domestic industry of spinning and 
weaving, which flourished in the 
rural districts of America a century 
ago, was fast becoming a lost art. 

At that time every farmhouse contained its 
loom and spinning-wheel, but owing to the 
cheapness of factory-made goods there was 
no longer a demand for these hand-woven 
and hand-spun articles, and these old-time 
industries had almost entirely disappeared 
from our midst. Philanthropic 
people have of late 
years interested 
themselves in 
trying to revive 
these old - time 
industries, not 
only for the good 
of the community, 
but in order that 
the women living 
in isolated mountain 
regions could again 
have the means of 
earning a living, how 
ever small. The ex 
cellence of the qual 
ity of the work and 
the beauty of the de 
signs and coloring of the 
old kivers and counter 
panes have made a re 
vival of this industry a 
well- merited enterprise. 
These kivers were woven in 
strips a yard wide, and about two and a 
half yards long, and were sewn together 
and used for bed coverings. 

They were made from the wool of the 
sheep raised on the farm, and the spinning 
of this wool was a profitable employment and 
was often the recreation of the farmers’ 


wives. They dyed them in rich indigo or 
madder, although other colors were some- 


times used. These vegetable dyes were all 
made from the roots and plants found on the 
farm, the secrets of which were handed down 
from mother to daughter, the fastness and 
purity of color being proved by the beautiful 
specimens in use to-day that were woven 
more than a hundred years ago. 

The pattern weaving of the kivers was 
difficult to learn, and was not so universal as 
the spinning itself. The weaving of these 
coverlets is by no means an easy task, as a 
100m is worked with four or five treadles and 
with one shuttle for the cotton, and another 
for the colored wool. The weavers are 
guided by a draft, unintelligible to the unin- 
itiated, and with marvelous lines and figures, 
denoting where the colored threads are to be 
placed. The ornamental character of the 
designs is so decorative in itself that admir- 
ers of this ancient craft now use them as a 
means of decoration. They make beautiful 
window and portiére draperies, table covers, 
couch covers, and some have even used them 
as floor coverings. 

The different patterns have many fanciful 
hames, which date back to Colonial times. 
Virginia Beauty, Charity Wheel, Governor’s 


BY 
MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 


Garden, Missouri Trouble, Lee’s Surrender, 
Federal City, and Martha Washington’s 
Choice, all refer to historical events. Owsley 


Forks, Snail Trail, Cat’s Paw, and Rattle- 
snake Trail speak of local conditions, while 
Pine Bloom, Snow Storm, Blooming Leaf, 

















A Detail of Weaving by S. H. Woodbury 
A Group of Hand Woven Rugs 


and Ice Balls are somewhat poetical in their 
allusions. 

Beautiful specimens of this old-fashioned 
ornamental weaving are now found in East- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Northern Georgia, all of 
which come from remote mountainous re- 
gions. Some of the finest specimens of the 
weaver’s art are found in southwestern 
Ohio. These are heavy and closely woven, 
and are made of fine wool. The patterns are 
intricate in design, while the borders are 
made on all four sides. Birds amid leafy 
bowers feeding their young are among the 
subjects that they have woven in thei 
counterpanes, requiring a loom having six 
and eight treadles. 

The revival of domestic weaving has not 
been confined, however, to only this class of 
fabric, nor to any one part of the country. 
Pioneer work, encouraging the plain cotton 
wearing of the Acadians of Louisiana, owes 
its revival and continuance to the efforts of 
Mrs. Sarah Avery Leeds, of Avery Island. 
Having lived among the Acadians all her 
life, and knowing the straits they were often 
put to, she made it her life work to encourage 
and foster their fast disappearing craft. 

The Acadians are a scattered settlement 
of French-speaking farmers, descending from 
the Acadians who were expelled from Nova 
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Scotia in 1755. Living alone among the 
mountains they still continue to speak their 
own language, and have preserved the man- 
ners and customs of their forefathers. The 
cotton grown on their farms is still hand- 
carded, homespun, and woven by hand on 
old-fashioned looms. In addition to their 
regular household duties, the women spin 
and weave, while the men raise the cotton 
Before the War of Secession, the sugar plant- 
ers and their families of Louis 
jana wore suits of 

the Attakapas 

cottonades, 

woven by the 

Acadian weav- 
ers, who them- 
selves were un- 
able to find a 
market at hand for 
their products. 
After the war the in 

dustry almost died 

out, until Mrs. Leeds 

gave impetus to the 

work by taking five 
of the Acadians to the 
World’s Columbian Ex 
hibition, at Chicago, 
where they reproduced 
an Acadian interior, with 

spinning wheels and looms, 

and showed their man- 
ner of weaving and the 
finished material as part of 
the Louisiana Exhibit. 

Specimens of their products were also 
exhibited at the Cotton Exhibition at New 
Orleans in 1885, and at the Buffalo and 
Atlanta Exhibition, and in 1886 at the Min- 
neapolis Industrial Exhibition. 

Some twenty-five or thirty families are 
regularly engaged in carrying out the orders 
which come to the community now that 
people know of its existence. The Acadians 
do not attempt intricate patterns, but weave 
small checks and stripes as well as mixed and 
plain goods, consisting of homespun goods, 
durable Attakapas cottonade suitings, art 
cloth, and soft cotton flannel blankets, which 
are sold as Evangeline portiéres, and are the 
only genuine ones, although the name has 
been used by other weavers. Some of the 
older women make hand-spun and hand- 
netted fringes. 

The Acadians are a primitive and interest- 
ing people, and are a self-supporting com- 
munity, as they raise their own cotton, corn, 
and sugar, and make their articles of house- 
hold use. They clothe themselves entirely 
from the products of their looms, and also 
weave their blankets. They are a remark- 
ably cheerful and happy race, are never in a 
hurry, and are free from all care and worry. 
Living as they do in a remote mountain 
region, the progress and advancement of the 
present day, with its attendant evils of ambi- 
tion and heart burnings, seems not to have 
entered into the lives of these simple people. 

A log-cabin settlement has been estab- 
lished near Ashville, by Mrs. Susan Chester 
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Lyman, after « preparatory residence at 
Hull House, under the inspiring personality 
of Miss Jane Addams. She has succeeded 
in promoting coverlet weaving and spinning, 
and in reviving the making of vegetable dyes. 
A wide market has been found for these pro- 
ducts, owing to the popularity of Ashville 
as a winter resort. Weavings are sold at the 
Woman’s Exchange in Ashville, the usual 
commission being charged by the Exchange 
for disposing of the products. Portiéres, 
rag carpets, woolen blankets, Palmetto hats, 
and various other hand-made articles, includ- 
ing willow and spilt bottom baskets, fash- 
ioned in mountain cabins, find a ready sale 
among Ashville visitors. 

Mrs. Lyman has also been instrumental 
in disposing of many of the weavings and 
other handcrafts among her many friends 
in the North. One of the most enterprising 
of the weavers, Mrs. Duckett, won a silver 
medal at the Buffalo Exposition, and directs 
and employs several women to card and spin 
the woolen yarn in their homes, thus enabling 
her to devote her time to weaving and dye- 
ing. : 

A log-cabin settlement at Hindman, Knott 
County, Kentucky, is a center where indus- 
trial classes are held by settlement workers 
to foster the industry in various ways. Even 
in this isolated region, forty-five miles from 
a railroad, weaving was fast dying out, but 
Miss Katherine R. Petit and Miss May Stone, 
with the support of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Kentucky, have re- 
vived this industry, and are making great 
efforts to find a market for the fabrics and 
basket -weaving made by the mountaineers. 

The Church Mission Settlement at Proctor, 
Kentucky, is carrying on the same noble 
work for the Lee County mountaineers, and 
here special attention is given to the indus- 
trial training of boys and girls, who are not 
only taught weaving and spinning in all its 
branches, but in addition attend classes for 
cooking, sewing, carpentering, and basketry, 
which are held during the summer months. 


The Berea Settlement 


The fireside industries of Berea College 
have come into prominence through the 
revival of weaving and other home-made 
articles, and when Dr. William Goddell 
Frost became the President of Berea Col- 
lege in 1892, he was interested in the beauti- 
ful coverlet weaving done by the mountain- 
eers. His first thought was to discover t!e 
resources and capabilities of the surroun line 
people. In the remote valleys, and on the 
mountain sides the hum of the spinning 
wheel and the dull thud of the loom were 
still heard, as the people were living as 
in the days before steam was known. The 
women still exchanged drafts for cover- 
lets brought across the moun- 
tains by their mothers and 
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with the commencement day exercises. Vi Yr 
ors from North, South, and East met 
mountaineers on common ground, man) e college girls. 

whom had come across the mountains a di Many of the women in the village Weave 
tance of fifty miles on horseback, or in gre inkets, counterpanes, and _ linsey-woolge 


‘oom contains a loom where a Weaver js 
ployed to teach spinning and weaving to 


wagon loads. Small premiums were off terial for dresses, linen table 


for the best coverlets, blankets, rugs, 
kets, and home-made chairs Che fair 
market and a loan exhibit also, for those | 
ing it in charge obtained many specim« 


Covers 
‘Is of ramie knotted fringe, and rag rugs, 

voman who is too poor to afford to buy 
own loom has it loaned by the college, 


wool used in Berea is carded by machj. 


Colonial weaving for exhibition. The we but spun by hand. Many of the moun. 
ers of the neighborhood vere thus e! yvomen eard the wool by hand, as it 
to compare their work not only with kes a softer yarn than that produced by 
of their neighbors, but with pieces that rding mills. In the mountain cabins 
been woven a hundred years ago Che 1 woman depending on her family fre. 
of this first loan exhibition is still pays her board by carding and spin. 
the increase of variety and beauty of ol for the younger members of the 
manship that the mountaineers have s v to weave. 

to the fuirs which have been held annu As Berea College pays for all the materials 
ever since. Each year an improvement id only the labor has to be found by 
be noticed in the quantity and qual wvers, there is no anxiety about put- 


the exhibits sent in. 


How the Dyes are Obtained 
Having revived the interest of weavit 
next step was to supply ea 
good dyes. The old madder and 


j 


} 


plants which found a pla 





money out for future sales, and the 
ilso paid for as it is turned in, before 
ney is received by outsiders. This 
tunity of helping industrious peop'e 
themselves appeals to all of us, and 
nteresting to other community workers. 
x other workers in such enterprises, 


had all died out, and aniline dyes had Frances L. Goodrich, at Allanstand. 
introduced among the weavers as a yn County, North Carolina, has taken 
ern improvement. After long and d e of the coverlet weaving, mixed wool 
search madder and indigo were found on cloth, and basketry. This work 
are now sold by the college to all thos d on under the auspices of the 
cannot obtain them elsewher \ ’s Board of Home Missions of the 
demand increased for coverlets, it has terian Church. In November, 1902, 
a revival of spinning and sheep Goodrich organized the Cottage Indus- 
well as weaving, on the mountain Guild of Allanstand, which met once 
Kentucky. during the winter, and at monthly 

The handiwork sold at the Home during the spring. Each member 
Fairs during the commencement exe! yearly fee of twenty-five cents. The 
have in many cases paid for the | of the Guild is composed of the work- 
expenses of the students. At one of each line. A model log cabin has been 
exhibitions special premiums were off s headquarters for the Guild. 
for the- best bark dyes, another pre! . 

' , Cottage Industries 

was offered for new border desig ind : 
encouragements have been of great assis itions of the products of the Allan- 
in inspiring the people to improve Cottage Industries have been held at 
of the work. It has also given an exce e, North Carolina, and at Holder- 
opportunity for marketing their good New ‘Hampshire, as well as the perma- 
giving good prices, as there is no dedu exhibition in the log cabin at Allan- 
for commission, as the college d ; 
work gratuitously. One of th ing of a coarse sort of hooked 
faculty has assumed charge of t being developed, and it is hoped 
and receives and gives out orders in industry will be another means of 


tematic manner. The wo 
examined before it is sent out 
chasers. 

A Mountain Cabin 


Mrs. Hettie Wright Graham lives in a 


the income of these primitive peo- 
live in isolated districts, removed 

e busy hum of humanity. 
iastic women are working up fresh 
ries all the time, not only in the South, 
ughout the land, and are encouraged 





log cabin furnished with hickory chairs 1 uccess that has attended the pioneer 
in the mountains, and polished oak of Mrs. Leeds and Professor I*rost. 

made by the students, and containing revival of domestic weaving is a very 
mensof the products of mountain nt step in the labor movement, as 


+ 


it gives employment to those liv- 
ng in rural districts, who have 





grandmothers. The president 
was so much impressed with the 
beauty of their creations that 
he began to plan how they could 
be adapted to modern needs and 
become known to the public. 

The first step was the holding of 
a home-spun fair in connection 





few interests in their monoto- 
nous lives, and saves from obliv- 
ion a beautiful craft, distinctly 
American in its conception. The 
artistic and industrial importance 
of this revival can hardly be 
realized, but the results are far- 
reaching in their effects. 
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ALL ON THE GROUND FLOOR 


ITH the peculiar conveniences of By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


a commodious flat in mind, house- 

wives often dream of building a 

house with practically all of the rooms on one floor. 
When it is found, however, that such a scheme is expensive, 
and that it covers more ground than the ordinary building lot 
affords without objectionable crowding of the site, it is usually 
abandoned for the more conventional two-storied arrangement. 
Moreover, many are timid about sleeping on the ground floor, 
while most of us.feel that the air is damper and less whole- 
some, particularly at certain seasons of the year, in rooms near 
the earth. For this reason, modern examples of city or subur- 
ban houses of the one-floor type are very rare, although this 


sary to give ease of access as well as a 
comfortable and dignified arrangement. 

Parkersburg being supplied with natural 
gas, it is used as a source of heat in the two hot-air furnaces 
located in the basement, as well as for the five fireplaces on the 
main floor. 

The most striking features of the plan are the elliptical entrance 
hall and the elliptical bath-room. In the former a group of three 
steps was introduced in order that the outside entrance might 
be as low and free from steps as possible. The ceiling of the hall 
is an elliptical vault, the clear height of the principal story being 
10 feet. 

The living and reception rooms are practically one, being sep- 





Two Views of a House at Parkersburg, West Virginia 


same arrangement is typical of the average bungalow, as well as of 
the log cabin in the woods. Several years ago, however, the 
writer was given the problem of designing the one-story house 
here illustrated for a corner lot of rather restricted dimensions in 
the city of Parkersburg, West Virginia. The accompanying 
floor plans embody in every detail the owner’s peculiar require- 
ments, and although there are but three bedrooms on the prin- 
cipal floor, there being no children to provide for, the house cov- 
ers a considerable area, being 91 feet in length and 35 feet in 
width, exclusive of porches and projections. 

The exterior views show the peculiar character of the site. 
The narrow frontage is to the east and the long frontage to the 
south, while the lot slopes with a fall of nearly 12 feet from the front 
to the rear, the rear portion also sloping to the south. The nar- 
rower frontage being on the principal street, and the elevation of 
the entrance above the side street being so considerable, the ap- 
proach is naturally from the east, and the high walled terrace, 
together with the retaining wall extension, were practically neces- 


arated only by the chimney with two fireplaces. The living-room 
is furnished in beautifully selected bird’s-eye maple stained a 
transparent silver-gray. The fireplace hood is of hammered 
copper, and facing and hearth of ceramic mosaic. The wall cover- 
ing is soft green Japanese grass-cloth; the naturalistic but too 
restless frieze is enlivened with the scarlet pseudo-flowers of the 
poinsettia. Expensive but fantastic lighting-fixtures also de- 
tract from the appearance of several of the rooms, as does also 
some of the furniture. 

The roomy kitchen, with the gas range under a hood at the 
remotest corner in a sort of alcove, is without a pantry, in ac- 
cordance with the owner’s instructions, there being, however, a 
large storeroom for kitchen supplies directly below in the base- 
ment. A convenient feature on the main floor is the room for 
trunks and linen, saving steps to attic or basement. 

The bath-room, which is 10x 12 feet, is tiled to the tops of the 
doors and windows, the,tiles being set vertically instead of in the 
usual manner, in order that the curvature of the walls might be 





Bedroom — Parkersburg House 


readily followed. The windows of this room are enriched wit! 
ornamental glass in metal bar, the motive of the design being the 


rose, and the dominant colors rose-red and soft green. 
The attic, a portion only of which is finished, as indicated, 
devoted to the servants’ quarters only. 


The entire basement has 12-inch walls of red brick, and the floo: 
exclusive of the unexcavated portion under living and receptior 


rooms, is cemented throughout. The front and entrance por 


floors are also of cement on a filling of earth and cinders. [1 




















Parkersburg House — Main Floor 


Dining-room — Parkersburg House 


yuse on the lot, the position and branch- 
cle next to the porch had to be care. 

tion showing how much it adds to 
\bove the basement the house is of g 
in exterior covering of ‘rough cast” 


} 
a root. 


ireplace, with its swelling hood of 
novel fireplace is that in the boudoir, 
reated as one‘broad surface of cream- 
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rsburg House — Attic Plan 
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The Factory Behind the Pierce Great Arrow 






















The illustration shows a very comfortable car—the Pierce Great Arrow 40-45 horse-power, seven-passenger touring 
car. ‘The two extra seats in the tonneau are just as comfortable as the other seats. They revolve like an office chair 
or a parlor car seat so as to add to the sociability of the party in the tonneau. Price $5,000. Cape top extra. 





A touring car is what it is made to be. The factory is important in the case 
of any product; it is paramount in the case of an automobile. 

A touring car is not a simple unit. It is an assembling of many parts. To make 
a perfect car means that every man in that factory has done his w ork well. A perfect 
factory produces a perfect car. 

The factory in which the Great Arrow is made has been built not only to afford 
every convenience of arrangement, but also to enable each man to do his best work under 
the most favorable conditions.We have that factory——the most complete, we are told, in 
the world. So when we say 


The Factory Behind the Car 


it means that the Pierce Arrow is an American car built to meet American conditions 
in a tactory designed to accomplish just that thing. 





The George N. Pierce Company 
| Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


PIERCE DEALERS 


: . W. Maguire Co....... 745 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | Pence Automobile Co., 717 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn Miner Garage Co........ High and Allyn Sts.. Hartford. Conn 
atrolds Motor Car Co., Broz sdwz ay, S8th-Soth Sts., New York P. Schneider..........- 187 Jetferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, Wilson & Co 117 Craig St., West Montreal, Canada 
4 H. Paulman & Co 1430 Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ii). Metropolitan Motor Car Co., 1847 Euclid Ave., N. E., Cleveland Wilson & Co. 142 Bank St., Ottawa Canada 
Banker Bros. Co . Baum and Beatty Sts., Pittsbu rg, Pa. D. T. Williams Valve Co..... 904 Broadway, Cincinnati. O. Automobile & Supply Co L td. 24 Temperance St., Toronto,Ont 
Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co. .....201 N. Broad St., Phil adelphia | The Zorn-Strauss Co.......... 518 Third Ave., Louisville, Ky. | Hibbard Auto Co 87 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ellis Motor Car Co. 222 Halsey St., Newark. N. J. Western Auto Co...... 4701 W Yom ery Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. | U.S. Auto Co ........+0++2 he ‘Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Bush & Shields —e 953 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal Palace Auto Co........ -1408 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. Utica Motor Car Co Utica. N. Y. 
Mobile Carriage Co ; 762 Gough St., San Fr: ancisco, Cal. The Cook & Stoddard Co. -22d and P Sts., Ww ashington, D. C. Troy Auto Exchange we 22 FE ourth St., Troy, N. Y. 
Broadway Auto Co...... Madison St., Seattle, W ash. Southern Auto Co., Mt. Royal and Maryland Aves., Baltimore Standard Motor Car Co Scranton, Pa. 
Tom Rotterill ...... siontate 16 43 California St., Denver, Colo. nen Auto Station C o......92 Renne Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. A. E. Lambert ‘aa Titusville. Pa, 
C. P. Joy Auto Co.........2-9 368 Minnesota St., St. P aul, Minn. . R. Clark Auto Co.. 117 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 
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SUGGESTIVE HELPS ON REAL HoME 
DECORATION 


OMFORT, artistic beauty, and simplicity produced at sma t is show Living Room. Ash, the wood 
used for wainscot and all standing woodwork, is an 
stains and finishes made by the Chicago Varnish Compan I 
walnut has been reproduced here; the finish is Dead Lac; the 
nished wood. The rough plaster of wall and ceiling is tint 
lighter tones of the woodwork. The rug shows dim old red a 


utiful effects under the 
shell of the English 
natural unstained, unvar- 
harmonizes with the 


t ground, the drapery and 


upholstery being of similar coloring. The floor of oak has ghtly st Pollard Oak Wood Tint, fol- 
lowed by twocoats of Florsatin, giving a perfect effect of the waxed floor. 7 letail,—the steps lead- 
ing up to the Dining Room,—and the attractive casement windows of that me a decorative feature to 
the Living Room. 

On other inexpensive woods such as chestnut, birch, pine, and poy S pI ts which make them the equal of 
the rarest and most costly. Through the courtesy of the Chicago \ sh ( 


ny t ( t Decorator, Margaret Green- 


leaf will advise the treatment for wood trim to obtain the no as well as in the most 


elaborate houses. Write to the Decorative Department for advi 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


38 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 27 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 
MARGARET GREENLEAF, 38 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 
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Prairie Farm Bungalow 


white tile, without shelf or projection of any kind, simply enriched 
with an inlay of iridescent gl: ass and gold mosaic. 

Owing to a sudden change in his fortunes, another client who 
had planned the erection of a substantial one-story-and-basement 
house, in the city of Chicago, abandoned the undertaking after 
the preliminary sketches had been completed and accepted. 
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Prairie Farm Bungalow Plan 


As they may prove of interest, however, in connection with the 
present topic, they are reproduced herewith. For the client 
in question, as in the Parkersburg house, but three bedrooms 
were required, apart from the servants’ quarters. The site was an 
inside lot, having an east frontage of 100 feet, with the usual depth. 

The E-shaped plan, shown on page 34, enclosing a court 26 x 36 








Ground Floor — Brick Country House 


feet, was adopted for the sake of outdoor privacy, together with 
abundant light and air, regardless of extra expense involved in 
foundations and exterior walls. 

The basement floor was intended to be practically at the ground 
level, the first or main floor being reached by a series of stone 
steps in front, as well as from a porte cochere, or rather a ‘‘mar- 
quise’”’ covered entrance. on the drive at grade, communicating 
through a vaulted passage with a staircase on the court, the 
landing of which was to be but one step above the level of the 
terraced and balustraded court. 


This plan serves par- » ™s ticularly well to 
illustrate the beauty of ff x complete  corri- 
dor circulation, giving 71% FO, access to the va- 
rious rooms, the entire {7 oy bedroom suite 
being on a private corri- —|) arpor dor command- 
ing the terraced garden, |||] bec and completely 
shut off from the vw) 7°“ main hall or cor- 





























Plan of Ground Floor— Country House 


ridor, the somewhat narrow effect of which is more than offset 
by the square bay containing the descending staircase, with its 
vista toward the garden, a vista which is presented at once upon 
entering the front door. 

In the library, which is also the living-room, large bookcases 
are built in symmetrically arranged recesses, which extend to the 
upper level of the doors and windows. 

In the basement a raised and railed platform commanding the 
billiard-room is entered from the vaulted passage, the main part 
of the floor of this room being dropped several steps in order to 
give an agreeable height. The balance of the basement is devoted 
to the heating apparatus, fuel, trunk-room, storeroom, laundry, 
servants’ bedroom, and bath. It is to be noted that in both of 





‘al eundne at Red Cedar Lake, Wisconsin 


the foregoing plans the principal floor is wholly or partially at a 
considerable elevation above the ground. In the former the 
slope of the side itself brings some of the rooms almost to an ordi- 
nary second-story level. In the latter the basement, as planned, 
is practically a ground floor, thus meeting one common objection 
to a one-story arrangement. There are excellent possibilities 
in the application of this ground-floor idea to farm and country 
houses. Some suggestions in point may be had from the accom- 
panying studies for a prairie farm-house, with its T- shaped plan, 
its bedroom wing being capable of extension, and the windmill 
tower, which forms architecturally a pleasing foil to the low 
spreading lines of the building, and serves a double purpose, the 
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Florida Bungalow 
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Florida Bungalow — Plan 


stairs to attic and cellar being contained therein. In the roomy 
attic may be additional family as well as servants’ bedrooms 
which may be reached from the family apartments as well as from 
the kitchen porch and the garden entrance, the latter, with its 
seat, wash-stand, or lavatory, being a convenient and almost 
necessary feature in the country. Note here again the liberal 
arrangement of entrances, halls, and corridors, giving complete 
privacy and isolation to the sleeping apartments, with their 
centrally located bath-room, future extention being possible at 
comparatively small cost. -In a level country the main floor of 
such a house ought to set well above the natural grade, with a 
raised terrace or embankment, as shown. The cyclone-cellar 
indicated beneath the raised terrace, in the angle formed by the 
wings, may appear to some as a joke, but as many a New England 
woman who has lived on the western prairies can testify, it is 
a joke which many a family in our prairie states would have 
been able to appreciate on more than one occasion had they 
provided so sure and certain a refuge from the terrors of the 
tornado. 

A decidedly different type of ground-floor country house is the 
one next illustrated, the outside walls being constructed of com- 
mon brick of but 9 inches thickness. Here the living-room, the 
dining-room, and the arbor, which serves also as an outdoor 


ining-room, are 
pleasing vistas 
taken as in the otl 
Sleeping apartmel 
extension. 

The servants 
the family or gu 
ing abundant 
entered from bot 
stair hall or thro 
separate outside « 
or irame construct 
as of brick, the m 
the first-story ope! 
the frame constru 
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metrically arranged on an axis, givin 
her direction. The same care has beep 

houses here shown to properly isolate the 
which again may be readily added to by 


ers, as well as two additional bedrooms for 
re provided in the attic, the gables afford. 


nd ventilation. The living-room may be 


les, either through the small entrance and 


he bedroom corridor, which has its ow 


nee. This house could be built of concrete 


vith ‘rough cast” exterior, quite as wel] 
ry walls being carried only to the height of 
over which runs a timber girt supporting 
above. 
| Cedar Lake, Wisconsin, is built largely of 
logs, which were cut near the site of the 
moved from the opposite sides of the log, 
laid with as close joints as possible, 
yrtar was found necessary to exclude the 


rida Bungalow — Rear 


1d gone over again after several years 
reduced the logs to a permanent 





living-room, which also serves as a 
yrder that the effect might ke uniform. 
s are of 2-inch plank, matched and 
d at intervals, as indicated, by 4x4 
The bare logs, stripped of their 
oms, the ceilings of which 
ined pine. Inthemain 4 
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tungalow — Alternative Plan 
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AS TARE ES AS RAEI SO 
What You 

Get When You 
Geta 












You get 

acaras scientific- 
ally designed and as per- 
fectly finished as if the reputation of 
this, the greatest automobile estab- 
lishment in the world, depended upon 
that one car. 

This painstaking care dominates to the 
smallest details of Cadillac construction 
—in the engine it isso apparent that the 
minutely-accurate finish of this vital 
part has made it a signal triumph in 
automobile manufacture. 

The Cadillac Runabout and Light 
Touring Car are fitted with our wonder- 
ful single-cylinder engine, to which the 
dependability and remarkably low cost 
of maintenance of these models are 
chietly attributable. By its great power, 
speed and hill-climbing ability, this en- 
gine proved itself so worthy in thousands 
of cars during the past four years that it 
will be used in 1907 practically without 
change—a fact which alone places the 
serviceableness of this year’s cars be- 
yond question. 

Don’t fail to get a demonstration—you 
will be surprised how great are the pose 
sibilities of the ‘‘ Car that Climbs.”’ 


Model K Runabout—10 h. p.; neat, trim’ 

Victoria body; 30-inch wheels; $800. 

Model M Light Touring Car—Ilustrated 

below—10 h. p.; graceful straight line 

body ; $950. 

Model H—Four-cylinder, 30 h. p. Tour- 

ing Car; $2,500. 

Model G—Four-cylinder, 20 h. p. Tour- 

ing Car; $2,000. 

All prices F. 0. B. Detroit; 
lamps not included. 



































Upon request we will send fully illustrated 
Booklet A] . also address of nearest dealer, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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The cold air has to cross 
the room to the hot-air 
furnace register, grate fire 
or stoves before it gets 
warmed up. Whereas if 
the building is fitted with 


NERICAN 5, |DEAL 


y RADIATORS 


the Low Pressure Steam or Water Radiators are placed in outer halls, along ex- 
posed walls, near windows, at air ducts, etc., to catch the cold air and genially 
warm it as it enters, not after it gets into the building. Drafts are thus prevented, 
and all rooms, floors, nooks and corners are uniformly warmed, to the solid comfort 
of little and big folks. 


Whether your cottage, store, school or church is OLD or new, FARM or 
city, begin the year right by putting in 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 
Five months Winter still ahead! Need not 
remove old heating methods until ready to 
start fire in the new. 


ADVANTAGE: IDEAL Boilers are 
of low construction, which admits them in- 
to the most shallow cellars. (Buildings 
without cellars can also be heated.) A 
strong feature of this low construction is the 
ample opportunity given to run the mains, 
or large supply pipes, at such decided pitch 
in the cellar as to thoroughly drain the 
Steam system of the water of condensation or to insure rapid circulation in a Hot 
Water system. This makes a better working job and removes any liability of 
“trapping” and its resultant uncouth, gurgling noises, commonly termed “pounding 
in the pipes.” The IDEAL way is gentle, steady, noiseless. 


Write for valuable catalogue, setting forth fuli ADVANTAGES. Sales 
.Branches throughout America and Europe. 


ANERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 5 General Offices: Chicago 
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Precious Stones 


OF ALL KINDS 
Mounted in Sterling Silver or Solid 14 Kt. Gold as Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Rings, Pendants, Belt Pins and Buckles, 
Scarf Pins, Brooches, &c., in quaint jewelry, antiques or 
made up. 
Stones of all kinds on hand for Arts and Crafts Workers 


Antiques, Curios, Old Silver, China and Glass. 


NO TRASH 
MAURICE BARNETT 


Importer of Curious Things 


26 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















Coal Bills 


Reduced 25 per cent 


BY USING 


The Powers Heat Regulator 


on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. It is 
easily applied and to prove its worth we will send you one on trial. 


Send for our book, it is FREE. 
41 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 109 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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In Period 
Furnishing 

A lady was being waited on by a mercerized 
furniture salesman. “I wish to see some Chip- 
pendale chairs,” said the lady. 

“I don’t know that party, ma’m, I’ve only been 
in New York a short time.” 

Showing period furniture needs a cultured 
student and connoisseur who has studied it all 
abroad right from the original prices — our staff 
are all such men; choice of colour for the chair 
seats requires the greatest care and should 
balance the time-tones of the wood and have 
the same sentiment of age and mellowness. 

The wall covering must be such that these 
things shall all nestle to lovingly. 

“Goodness gracious, the service must cost a 
lot.” We make no charge for such service or for 
suggestions, colour schemes and samples for a 
room or house. 

Moreover you are under no obligaton to 
purchase, as we care to sell only on merit. If you 
are furnishing a room or a house in full or in 
part, send on a rough planand we will forward 
you some beautiful colour schemes, samples and 
pictures of the period furniture in which you are 
interested, together with some interesting pedi- 
gree on the subject. 

We shall take pleasure in calling anywhere 
in the United States and in submitting sugges- 
tions. 

We respectfully invite you to visit our gal- 
leries. 

Write for booklets and literature. 


VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Period Furnishers and Decorators, 


Mauser Bidg., 298 Fifth Ave., Cor. 31st Street, New York 
















One-st¢ City House — Main Floor 


the house ar mily bedrooms and bath, and also a ser- 

The t edrooms in the wing, which open upon a 

latf prome! elterad by the overhanging roof, are for 
cuests. There are { mneys in addition to the principal one 
g-room, 1 ontains a large, generous brick fire- 
und also servé kitchen. These numerous chimneys 
make it possible t the rooms with small wood-stoves, so 
that the cabin can be practically in all seasons. The long 
seat in the living-room, adjoining the fireplace, covers a capacious 
od-box with an out pening below the windows, into which 
ood may be thrown of the windows are casements, with 
rabbeted plank frams hich consist of two parts tongued to- 
cether, an interior |} r lining of %-inch stuff, and a frame 
proper, which project ynd the face of the logs, and against 
hich they abut. The indows being in groups, along with 
the numerous outside 's, the superfluous cutting of logs into 
short lengths has bee vided. Owing to the extra labor of 




















One-story ity House — Basement 
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raising the logs to the higher parts, the main 
gables are of rough frame construction, cov- 
ered with shingles, and in each gable there 
is a triple opening with broad ventilating 
louvres. The roof space is reached by a 
hatchway in the hall ceiling, and is intended 
merely for storage. The porch posts harmo- 
nize with the log construction, being selected 
tree trunks with natural symmetrical branch- 
es or knees, to give an effect of strength. 
The dimensions of the living-room are 
20x31 feet, and the bedrooms are all of 
good size. There is no kitchen pantry, extra 
provisions being stored in a small ice-house, 
conveniently located, which is filled every 
winter from ice cut from the lake. 
I) i” Taking a long jump from the northern 
Wa cohen woods to the sub-tropics, we have, last, the 
" 4 Florida bungalow illustrated herewith, whose 
Yvan The Key to yy? broad porch overlooks the Orange River. in 
‘\y 


which again all of the rooms exc pt the 





SICILIAN 


L9 ) HAIR 
me /RENEWER 


Makes a rich and 
abundant growth of 
f hair. Quickly stops falling hair. 
|) Keeps the scalp clean and healthy. 
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Artistie ih servants’ quarters are on the ground floor. | Prevents the hair splitting at the 
Here the living and dining rooms are par- . 
e \ = 
h Home Building \ tially separated, each with its own ample | ends. An elegant dressing for the 
\\ | 


fireplace. The arrangement of ‘he sleeping 


hair, making it soft and smooth. 
| apartments, the bedrooms being grouped 


f When you build your 
\Wy new home select your | 





For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye 











: , ) yr ‘98 2 idor wi > known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE, It colors in- 
hardware trimmings to } together th ns short corrid with ample stantly a rich brown or a soft black. 
| suit your own taste. ‘ | closets, bath and linen room, provides com- R. P. HALL & OO., Nashua, N. H. 
yi" Get “Sargent’s Book of _ |) | fortably for a family of four or five, and 
} Designs.” It will give )/ | the plan could be extended, of course, to 


Vy, You assistance. Fifty- | add two more bedrooms. The isolation of 
eight beautiful reproduc- {| | the servants in an upper story over the 
y / tionsof Artistic Hurdware, _\) | kitchen wing, reached by an outside stair- 


y tb rie phase of  } | case, is a practical necessity where colored 
yj ‘ P¢ “Cor: s. /, | ae 
ee ee } | help must be employed. A similar arrange- EFD 
4 SARGENT’S W/ | ment would be quite practical in California, | It you have never planted them, try them 
j Tey ans 22 : , are | this year. They never disappoint — they 
un} i | where Chinese or Japanese servants are spew ny gl, Alunge aahandentanae 
gy ARTISTIC \ employed. The alternative plan for this guarantees, insuring freshness, purity and 
yi \\} . - diff | i h ° ¢ reliability. For this reason thonsands of 
(| 1 if bungalow iffers only in respect to the dining farmers, gardeners and planters, both in 
! HARDWARE H] and living rooms, which are one. In the ee, ae a, Se 


Gregory’s Seeds exclusively. Our 







j . ° ° °@ “ 

} i first-mentioned plan the living-room is 14 new Catalog contains many 

: represents the master ) » a Nw ae suggestions and directions — 
i Gadasednn a feet 6 inches and 20 x 30 feet, the dining Shodeulbef Sty senssennen. 

4 room 11x 16 feet; in the latter the com- jence in the seed business. 


in every school of archi- 























Soaatt is 20x 26 _n- J. J. 4. GREGORY & SOM, 
3 manent Prasat <0 bination room is 20x29 feet. The con Atay 
TS §©6«. ied 6 clahesate Reais =O struction is the ordinary stud frame on 
{ patna } | concrete piers set well above the ground | 
Hy} Sargent’s Easy Spring | and covered with rough shiplap stained | 
'\\y Locks have least friction | with creosote stain. The porch posts and ‘ti The B ° k Fj ] 
and give longest wear. My other exterior woodwork are also left rough ae ric lrep ace 
Y But get our Book of / |‘and stained, while the chimneys are rough — 
Designs. It is of practi- '\/ brick finished with ‘‘rough cast.” Between | An 
j/ cal importance to all © | thé baseboard which covers the sills, and 
i mane builders. Free on |i) | planks, panels of heavy wire netting are Artistic 
[ eee ) | stretched, allowing complete ventilation Feature 
“, SARGENT & CO., iif | while preventing access to vermin. =] 
i 140 Leonard Street, //| of the 
"uy ——— HONORING REMBRANDT ’ H 
MYA N celebration of his tercentenary, the John ome 
Lane Company have published a sumptuous 
book on Rembrandt. vf consists of a running EAUTIFUL 
account of the painter’s life and work, inter- designs and 


skillful workman- 
ship are combined 


spersed with seventy reproductions in color 

or photogravure of his masterpieces. The narra- 
, tive is based on the most complete information 

Mes extant, and the critical notes on the paintings are to secure the com- 

sn att caine aden inti well judged and illuminating. It is, however, in fort and quiet 

ie sia un anita than ew te Oks the illustrations that the great value of the book dignity expressing 

ober for pne florists | bouquet, lies. They are wholly admirable, not merely in the the real home atmosphere We design, select 















the price of « 
OUR ART CATALOGUE — + RC 


LEAVES "—the handsomest book pub selection of the works to be reproduced, but in the ond Genii Glecaton f lded brick j 
Saaoaniae’ of thee aie nena aa quality of the plates and the care with which they , Pe SS 
famous American Beauties and the wonderful are printed. No better book on Rembrandt could tints and shades to suit your decorations 
NEW RAMBLER ROSE—LADY GAY. A large ¢ > 

number of these new varieties offered for sale be issued, and no library on art can be complete from $10.00 up. 

oaly by us.. The catalogue describes the Heller ; without it. The volume ote added dist inction to Send for our large, illustrated 

the Heller mature two and three year old rose WU its publishers, who have already made a reputation Design Book FREE 


ushes—and gives much valuable information 
for the amateur gardener. it'sfree. Send for it 
to-day without fail 


Heller Bros., 1500 S. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 3 


by their works on art. . 

“Rembrandt,” by Emile Michel, of the Institute | J] Colonial Fireplace Co. *°737¢ 42% S*- 
of France. Folio. John Lane Company, New 
York. $10.00 net. 
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Every Home in the Land 


should have one or two Bissell’s “‘Cyco” Bearing sweep- 

ers. It will add much to your comfort and convenience } 
in the use of the Bissell sweeper to have two machines, 
one for upstairs and one fordown. This saves carrying 
the sweeper up and down stairs, and insures having it 
at yourcommand when you want to use it You know it’s | 
hard work to sweep with a corn broom, but you think it 
is cheaper than a — sweeper. Just figure it out 
for yourcelf, and see. 


BISSELL 


will outwear fifty corn brooms that would 
cost you at least $15.00, besides relieving 
the drudgery of the broom. The 
Bissell reduces the labor. of sweep- 
ing 95%, brightens and preserves 
your car ts and rugs, raises no 
dust, makes no noise. 
Look for the name Bissell, 
which marks the genuine. 
Sold by all the best trade. 
Price $2.50 to $5.00. Buy 
~ now of any dealer, send us the 
purchase slip and receive a 
neat, useful present free. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapid, Mich, Dept a. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) 


TOM 
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Home-Making 


MAN is worth from $20,000 to $500,000 or more, 
A capitalizing his earning capacity at 5 per cent 
interest. ‘The life of a child is worth—ad@/ tha‘ 
one has. The home maker has the care of the life, 
the health, the happiness of these valuable beings. 
Isn’t it worth while to study systematically about 
hygiene, food, the home, management, children? 
Worth while to know the ounce of prevention more 
valuable than pounds of cure? And do you realize 
what a fascinating, inspiring subject the new profes- 
sion of home-making is and that it may be studied 
in your own home under eminent teachers at small 
expense? 


If you are interested in home-making, send for 
the Bulletin of the American Schc ol of Home Econ- 
omics on “Home-making as a Profession,” which 
also gives synopses of twelve subjects offered by 
correspondence and sample pages. 

This ies 66-page booklet is sent free 


Address postal 
or note— A.5S. H. E., 2 


309 @ Armour Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


ARE YOU CONC TO BUI[]) 


Have your plans made now. 
Send us your ideas. We will 
put them into practical work- 
ing drawings for least co t. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES FREE 
for all kinds of buildings. 
a aa ARCHITECTURAL BUREAU, 
656 Monroe Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





















OLLECTORS 
INTERESTS 


Dresden 


copied ul r Ay 





O china has been imitated », in Saxony, 


that his horses’ hoofs made 

















forged more tl Dresden, and none ha p impressions in a pure white clay. He con- 

given rise tog usiO Dres od the idea of using this as hair powder, which 

atterns have ) i right ar s greatly in demand, and securing a sample, he 

eft, and the f a piece of china i | it, and eventually sold a quantity for that 

decorated in the Dresden manner is no sign that rpose. Falling into the hands of the chemist, 

it was made in Germar Schnorrischeweisse Erde’ became the founda- 

The history of Dresden, o1 tly M the famous Meissen ware. It was the finest 

is the historv of hard paste Europ For yea ) ird porcelain, and closely approached the 
potters had labored to produce a ware having 1 nese in composition.” 

qualities of Chinese porcela it it remained With his second discovery, Béttger’s happy days 

Johann Frederick Bittger, a chemist. to disco. perimenting came toanend. An invention of 

the secretin 1709. Béttger was borr Berlin, and widespread interest brought publicity, and 

practiced chemistry until h: s suspected of 1 it the patronage of the Elector of Saxony, 

ing gold, when the atmosp! of his native cit rustus Il, who was also King of Poland. A 

became so hostile that he f to Dresden. H t so important must be guarded, and the now 





Dresden Tea Set w Rare Leaf Pattern 
constant experiments led him to test various 
and in seeking the phil 
something better— hard pa porcelair H 


tter was quartered in the Castle of Al- 
Meissen. The utmost care was 
prevent other potters from learning the 


soph tone lise tsburg at 


first experiments were in a { red clay, which ess. If imbeciles were once at a premium in 
sented so unyielding a surface that it could | rlis tteries, deaf and dumb assistants were 
by a jeweler’s wheel. B6ttger ware this p vy most eagerly sought. Béttger paid the penalty 
less porcelain is called, is seldom found outsid ess by eight years of virtual imprisonment. 
museums. While historically of great interest nterest of the Elector was undoubtedly 
lacks the beauty of this ble for the most beautiful productions of 
covery. How Béttger found the precious Meissen factory. No expense was spared 
necessary to the compos f lite porcelair perfecting paste, glaze,and decoration. Béttger, 
reads like a story. Possibl sastory. V could not have accomplished the same 
give Binns’s version, as related The Pott 

This account refutes the the hat Béttger v \t the time of Charles XII’s invasion, the potter 
living on crusts — for a po | wig and a s assistants were removed to the fortress of 
do not harmonize with a garret background O nigste v whe re a special regiment was placed on 
morning,” says Binns, “ i 7 rup his wig, w rd. Béttger had an opportunity to show his 
had been carefully powdered by his valet, Béttg to ) the Elector by quelling a mutiny among 
noticed that it was hea han usual. He d by preventing their escape to the royal 
quired the reason, and w formed that a ne ttery at + Berlin. Great inducements were offered 
kind of hair powder had been purcl l, to wl rival potters, who were eager to emplov any one 
the weight of his wig was Examining t nected with the Meissen works — and in time, 
powder with great c 1e became vinced th | paste porcelain was made elsewhere. 

it was none other than t vhite earth wl [The Béttger period in Meissen lasted about 
formed the main ingredi« f Chinese porcelair elve years—1710 to 1722. Three principal 
The earth had been dis ed by accident \ rks were used; ‘‘A. R,” the initials of ‘‘ Augus- 
iron master, John Schnorr, had found when riding Rex vith or without a crown, being the most 
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ieces made for the Elector were thus 
ee - ; heavy fine imposed if the mark was 
re on any but the royal china. The wand of 
Esculapius, the caduceus, was the stamp used com- 
mercially; now very rare, and almost as valuable 
the Augustus Rex. Pieces thus marked are 
pot more scarce, for royal china has always been 
Proward the close of Béttger’s life, the crossed 
electoral swords were adopted as a mark, and have 
been used with variations ever since, forming one 
of the most famous of ceramic stamps. _ 

In 1723, Horoldt, a famous china painter from 
Vienna, came to Meissen, and the pottery entered 
into the second period of its existence. Hoéroldt 
was responsible for the lovely landscapes and sea 
views; and the attractive floral arrangements with 
old borders which, in one form and another, have 

n associated with Dresden ever since. During 
this period, the mark became smaller, and the 
swords were joined at the hilts. Following came 
the Kandler period, with a slight variation in the 
swords. An entirely different type of china came 
into being. Kindler was a sculptor, and he 
modeled birds, flowers and Cupids, giving his per- 
sonal attention to immense vases, urns and chande- 
Hehe Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763, brought tem- 
porary ruin to the potteries. Frederick of Prussia 





os 


Dresden Bow!|— Green and Gold 


seized the output of the Meissen factories™as part 
of his spoils of conquest, and a chaotic period fol- 
lowed. 

Under Augustus III, in 1778, the glories of Meis- 
sen were restored; the “ King’s period,” is the 
name given to this epoch in the history of Meissen. 
The mark still showed the crossed swords, but a dot 
was added between the handles. In 1796, Count 
Marcolini became the head of the works, and a time 
of prosperity ensued. The Marcolini period closes 
the historic divisions, and to connoisseurs forms the 
line of separation between the old and the new. 
The Marcolini mark, often forged, shows a star in 
place of the King’s dot. 

Jarvis gives fifteen imitations of the crossed 
swords, not counting those used at Worcester and 
other English potteries. It may be said with regret 
that many English china painters lent their talents 
to the questionable pursuit of imitating Meissen, 
marks and all. These really fine copies have per- 
lexed experts, and have added excitement to many 
amous sales. Regarded in the light of imitations, 
they are exceedingly clever; as authentic specimens 
of the English potteries in question they are valu- 
able; but as Meissen, they are worthless. Had the 
old potters realized all this, they might have spent 
less time on forgeries. But they worked, not for pos- 
terity, but for the patronage of the moment, <siah 
demanded then, as now, the latest fad in china. 
As they had shortly before been Chinese and Dutch, 
they were now tremendously German, just as later 
they were tremendously French. So long as they 
adapted patterns, or even borrowed freely, they 
were keeping well within the license of china mak- 
ing, which has always been elastic, but when they 
frankly stole, although they were seldom frank 
about it, they descended to the common level of 
other forgers. But they met the popular taste and 
bothered not about posterity — else they might have 
realized that the most valuable of their products 
would be the “characteristic” and “typical” 
specimens, not those which would raise the cry: 
“What is it?” : 
. The various names, ‘ Dresden,” “ Meissen” and 

Saxon,” are confusing, most of all that ridiculous 
but often used term, ‘“‘ Dresden-Meissen.’”’ 





‘The Varnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Coimpany. 


































YN ATIONALMAGAZING 


There is a man with a purpose behind the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a man who has 
seen the actual doings of the nation and of the world; a man who travels and uses his 
eyes; whose life work is the selecting of those things that will be of the greatest interest 
and value to you—making a truly Natienal Magazine for the busy American. The 
National Magazine is a personal mirror of our National life, political life at Washington 
and elsewhere, the commercial life, the social life, the life in progressive cities told by special 
correspondents on the spot, the literary life as reflected by the best stories of our country. 


A MAGAZINE OF TODAY 


When you read, why not read the story of our nation, what our people are doing, how they 
live, how our cities grow, the work of our best writers? Such 1s the National Magazine, pub- 
lished at $1.00 per year by Joe Chapple. Healthful and hopeful reading for all the family. 


THE “HEART THROB” BOOK 


“ Heart Throbs” is a book of selections from 50,000 Americans, who have sent us, each from 
hts or her private store of heart treasures, the one gem that was most Gear. Can you 
imagine a volume more full of human feeling—the chords of 50,000 hearts! It runs the 
whole gamut of human emotion, from the cradle to the grave. Contains the favorite 
poems of President Roosevelt and many other eminent men of today. It hasa 
hundred interests where the ordinary book has one. A gi/t book par excellence, 
Fourth edition, 416 pages and 32 blank pages for your own selectious, $1.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


The National Magazine one year ($1.00) and “ Heart Throbs” 
($1.50) both for $2.00. Money wiil be promptly refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Money order preferred, 









JOE CHAPPLE | 

Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which 
please send me the National Mag- | 
azine one year and “Heart Throbs” 


Just the right 
thing for a gift book. 


Handsomely bound in gold 


illuminated cover, DIGMS ccccccccoccccccesccecsssece 
BE . cccccccsccccccecoecesscesos 

This offer is hmited. Fill out the one 

coupon and mail it to Joe Chapple, TOWM...c2c02 coccrveccccccccece oo 

Boston, TODAY. SAbE 2c. ccccccccccccccese wees 
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A WARM GREETING 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
IS ASSURED IF YOU HEAT WITH 


KINNEAR... ETA]: 
PRESSED od, 


Never before were the rigors of winter regarded 
so lightly as they now are by those who heat with 
Kinnear Pressed Metal Radiators. 

A cast_iron radiator requires more than three 
times as long to comfortably héat a room and is not 
to be compared with the Kinnear in economy of 

uel, 

Then, too, think of the wasted room, the injury to 
floors from excessive weight, the annoyance caused 
by the slow action of cast iron radiators, etc., and 
your choice will be made, for all these objections 
ere eliminated when you heat with 


Kinnear Pressed Metal Radiators 





They occupy but half the space of cast iron radiators. 
They weigh but one-third as much. They respond 
more quickly when heat ts wanted They cool more 
quickly when heat ts not wanted. They economize fuel. 
Their first cost ts slightly lower than the old style 
cast radiators. They look better and are more du un 


Aren't these reasons enough to induce you to in- 
vestigate Kinnear Radiators ? 

We can give you other reasons—a multitude, if 
you want them. Call at our nearest branch or 
write for Catalogue “ E. 


The Pressed Radiator Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


Branches : 
New York, Flatiron Bide. 
Chieago, First Nat. Bank Bidg. Indianapolis, State Life Bldg. 
St. Louis, 8S. H. Brooks & Co., 312 Oakland, 922 Franklin St. 
S. Sth St. Detroit, Buh! Bldg. 
Kanaas City, Heist Bde. San Antonio, Moore Bldg. 
Toronto, Ont., 302 Queen St. Minneapolis, 407 Boston Bloek. 
Milwaukee, 69-2nd St. London, England, 19-21 Tower St. 
Seattle, 408 Occidental Ave. Upper St. Martin’s Lane. 








































Saves on Your Coal 
30 Days to Try—60 Days to Pay 


Prove it for yourself. We send it all ready to put up 
on 30 days’ Free Trial to convince you it will do just 
what we say it will. Anyone whocan use ascrewdriver 
can attach it to any furnace, steam or = water —— 

° eeps even hea’ 
The Chicago Heat Regulator whether the 
weather outside be below zero or above freezing. That 
means health and 257 coal saved. 

The “Time-Set” and thermostat keep the temper- 
ature just as you want it all the time. Set it cool 
at night and the clock starts the fire up at any hour 
in the morning. No getting up early to warm up 
the house. Send for our Free klet today, which gives 
all particulars—Don't wait for zero weather. 


“THE CHICAGO” HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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“ Meissen ”’ is the term usually given to the cl 
of the royal factory and “‘ Dresden ”’ to that of 
commercial factories — although ‘‘royal Meisser 
and “ royal Dresden ”’ are frequently heard. Sa 
and “Saxon” are more often used in England th 
in this country. The word “ Saxon” in an Amer iis leisure hours to many interesting experiments 
catalogue would mean little to the uninitiated \ beautiful decoration associated with his nam, 

After Count Marcolini’s death, the china dec! was made by etching the china with a diamond 
in quality, and a colorless, tasteless period follow point, and rubbing in black coloring matter, Th, 
In 1818, Kersting, a painter of renown, beca ke of Brunswick purchased a service bear 
head designer. At thi: Bergrate Oppal w this unique decoration which is now held at a faby. 


While the main periods in Meissen are fiy, 
namely, the Béttger, the Héroldt, the Kandler the 
King’s and the Marcolini, there are many ‘ub. 
livisions. 


3aron Busch, at one time head director, devoted 








t 








director, and continued in office until 1833 ous price. 

1827, the invention of liquid gold added to the f The Dresden china with which American colle. 
ancial prosperity, but did not increase the bea rs are most familiar are those quaintly flowered 
of the ware — as a coarser form of decorati 


ea services of fifty or sixty years ago. Small roge, 
get-me-nots, and daisies are powdered over the 


came popular. The year 1850 marked at 
ne « face and there is a good deal of dull gold. The 


dividing line, for at this 


Oal was frst use 





the kilns. Some chi declare that a ame patterns may now be found in the shops, byt 
that date, the gold took on a di tons less great care is taken, the purchaser will carry 
that this fact makes pieces prior to 1850 of me Limoges, for it is the French who now make 
identification. best “‘ commercial Dresde...”’ 


PEWTER WARE AND MARKS 


OLD PIECES WHICH ARE WORTH BUYING 


HE use of pewter lomes itensils r else with brode or narrow brims and bought 





so far back that is hard ssign he pound, which is now valued at seven pence 

to the precise time when i eeded w peradventure at eightpence.” 
Indeed, even after pewter drinking 1 Silver fashion” has always been popular in pew. 
were in use, wooden trencl were i many old silversmiths’ molds were used 
in many households, since they were ape! is purpose. You will find pitchers and sugar 
to obtain, and at a pinch c t] exactly like those of the same period in silver 
Perhaps the earliest us ewt us for 1 pewter, and a law was enacted by which 
vessels, though this was s ily opposed by vterers only could put their marks on pewter, 
Catholic Church on the ground pewter ¥ versmiths being debarred. Nor were any allowed 
sufficiently precious. The l of Rheim ma who did not belong to the guild of pew- 


year 847, and the Syn 





teenth century, forbad ( » marks which you will find on almost all pieces 

paten and the chalice, says a ustern paper pewter are known as touchmarks, and they were 
In 1252 at Nismes these two d 3 wel ristered at the guildhall of the company. The 

firmed, but poor communiti ere permitted 1 und crown is the mark most often found on 

their pewter vessels. In Belgiu presel and people who find it on their specimens 

the eucharistic vessels for dail e are of pewter lly ascribe » al to England. 

and until the Revolution in France it was the custo1 Mi London pewter has the X on it, denoti 

to reserve the vessels of pre 1s ul for erior quality, and on French ware the wo 

occasions, says the New York Su sometimes appears, denoting the same 
The princes of the State as LS rit g, the presence of lead in all cases being shown 

the Church used pewter in 1 ouseholds till v { luish tint of the pewter. 

into the Middle Ages. In 1290 King Edwar ; 

had “leaden”’ vessels in w ed mea The Lead in Pewter. Ware 

the coronation were cooked a = SOeP possible to say how much lead a specimen 

more than three hundred pewter dishes, salt cellar without applying a chemical test. In pass- 

platters, and cups in his | re deoagy Pe 1 piece of pewter over a bit of white paper the 

took the silver plate pers nce of iad is shown by its leaving a dark mark; 

wars and other projects, and ROR, SS Sem greater the amount of lead the darker the mark. 
wter, allowing the dignitaries of 1 Cl cage 


cog Seagate, Tyr ye . er" wter which is 90 per cent tin and ten per cent 
ave their vessels inial pws , will leave no mark, and with less than 75 per 


al &S 
, all pewt r 2ave a mark 
Pewter Making an Ancient Art ull pewter will leave a mark. 









ter hollow ware was usually cast in molds 

If we turn to the orient f t ] e of gun metal, though, as these were costly, 
was made and worked there a as tv ter of | sand, or some cheap metal was also 
sand years ago. In Lond pieces of Jap i. If possible, such articles as spoons, small salt 
pewter which are known t 1,100 years old porringers, tokens, bleeding dishes, etc., 
composition of the alloy being lead and tir re cast in one piece. 

The composition of ps I nly rger pieces like tankards or big ewers were cast 
country in which it was mad ul 3 Teg the parts soldered together and then 
the purpose for which it is to be oO ff, but it is almost always possible to detect 
say that the best pew Eared dishes, as porringers and bleeding 
since it was a matter which wa ( oo] re called, were according to the rules of the 





by the Worshipful Com 
and otherwise punished 
discovered making art 

as to weight or quality 


any to be cast in one piece, and members were 
n | for soldering on the ears afterward and such 
1 Ww considered inferior. 

our porringer and see how it is made. 





The best pewter was wha nown as p ighest class ware was marked on the bottom, 
pewter, ih contained 100 7 8 par r ware being marked on the face. 
antimony and 4 parts of copy metal tes properly made were first cast and then 
poorest and cheapest quality ed 80 per , four or five rows of hammer-marks show- 
of tin and 20 of lead. Comm vter, knowr nder side. This gave them a good finish 
trifle, had 82 per cent of ti 1 18 of antimony i strength to the metal. This rule of cast- 


while the quality used for sm li applied to small plates only, platters and 
cellars, tokens and little ewers had 90 per cer gers being made entirely by the hammer from 
tin and 10 per cent of lead i sheets of the metal, and in some cases the 


At the end of the sixteenth tury, pewter s had extra stiffening to make them durable. 
sold by the garnish. Harrisor ho wrote his “‘ D wnsend and Compton were famous London 
scription of England” in | has this to say rs from about the middle of the eighteenth 
“Such furniture of this metal is commonly sold | The Piggotts made from 1725 to 1770, and 
the garnish, which doth 2 platters, 1 t much ware here. Smith and Leapidge and the 


dishes, 12/saucers, and these a her ilver 1ans were also large makers of first-class ware 
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Dixon & Sons and the Vickers did not make pew- 
ter, though the owners of many téa sets will declare 
the did. These two firms made white metal, which 
ae called Britannia ware. Some antique 
dealers advertise “ Dixon pewter,” which is absurd 
on the face of it. The composition of Britannia is 
quite different from that of pewter. ; 

There were many pewterers in_ this country, 
some of the best known being Kirkby, Thomas 
Boardman, Boardman & Hart, or Boardman & Co. 
Some of the pieces of the last-named firm bear the 
words “New York.” They had a shop in Burling 
Slip till 1841, at which time they dropped the 
por. He of pewter and substituted Britannia ware. 
In fact, after this date the trade of pewterer disap- 
pears from the New York directories. 


Famous Makers 


Hamlin, New York, is another American mark; 
so are Reed & Barton, Robert Boyle, Francis Bas- 
sett, John Halden, and James Leddell. Homans 
& Co. was a firm in Cincinnati, and Sellew was an- 
other maker in the same city. Graves and Henry 
Shrimpton were New England names, and there 
is much good American pewter with no mark at all. 

The question of prices is always a difficult one 
to settle. Plates in good condition, 8, 9, 10 or 11 
inches in diameter, should bring from $1 .25 to $2.50 
each. Large platters and chargers, from 12 to 16 
inches in diameter, are worth from $3 to $6 each. 
When they measure 20 inches or more or are em- 
bellished with work of any kind they are worth con- 
siderably more. 

It is unfortunate that much new pewter is being 
worked off as antique. There are quaint vessels 
for drinking, much like a tankard in form and of 
Scotch origin, known as ‘‘tappit hens,” which are 
being reproduced in large numbers and sent to this 
country. Porringers of inferior quality are also 
on sale, but the ears are soldered on, and the work 
on them is poor. Before buying pieces like these it 
is best to know their history. 


Cleaning Pewter 


With regard to cleaning pewter there is much 
diversity of opinion. Foreign museums keep their 

wter dull, and there is a certain pleasing quality 
in the soft gray of unburnished pewter. 

For those who prefer it bright, this method 
is reommended: Soak your pieces for a day 
or two, if very dull, in water in whieh a small quan- 
tity of potash has been dissolved, a bit the size 
of a hickory nut to each quart of water being 
the proper proportion. When you take the pieces 
out rub them carefully with a cork dipped in oil. 
Then polish with a chamois skin and whiting. 

fend is not recommended by experts, but it is 
often used, and when once your pewter is well 
cleaned you can keep it bright by frequent appli- 
cations of hot water and soap. 


During the past five years there has been a revival " 


of interest in pewter. It is being extensively used 
in country houses instead of silver, for, being 
of less value, it does not require storing when 
the family returns to the city and the house is 
closed. Some firms are reproducing the old pat- 
terns which were used nearly a hundred years ago, 
and hollow ware (like tea sets, pitchers, tankards, 
ewers and mugs) are among the popular designs. 








Mrs. Greening —‘‘And what does this statue 
represent?” Mrs. Browning —‘‘That is Psyche, 
executed in terra-cotta.” Mrs. Greening —‘‘ Poor 
thing! But they are so barbarous in those South 
American countries.” — Cleveland Leader. 








A practical joker of New York City tells this 
story upon himself, and declares that the experience 
cured him of his bad habits. ‘‘On my arrival at 
San Francisco, as a joke I sent to a friend of mine 
at home, well known for his aversion to spending 
money, a telegram, with charges to collect, read- 
ing, “I am perfectly well.’ The information evi- 
dently was gratifying to him, for about a week after 
sending the telegram an express package was de- 
livered at my room, on which I paid four dollars 
for charges." Upon opening the package I found 
& large New York street-paving block, on which 
was pasted a card, which read, ‘This is the weight 
your recent telegram lifted from my heart.’ ” 









THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION LINE 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, the Jamestown Exposition, 
Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, Richmond, Virginia Hot Springs, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago 


Through the Most Picturesque and Historic Region of America 


H. W. FULLER, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 











LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
McClure’s 1 Regular SPECIAL PRICE | 

t 

| 





The Delineator rice 


The World’s Work $7.00 for a J $4.00 


The House Beautiful Limited Time 


DON’T WAIT :— The offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago 
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rc MAP OF THE WORLD 


Valuable reterence map in full colors, 
25 cts on heavy paper, 42x64 inches, mounted 
on rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows 
our island possessions, Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 


and other features of Japan, China, Manchuria, Corea and the 
Far East. Sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


'W. P. KNISKERN, P. T. M. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Chicago & North-Western Railway 
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Famous Loving Cups T 


|| KING HAL’S GIFT TO THE BARBERS. 
| A LARGE SILVER BIRD, AND 
SOME OTHERS 
} r 


40 FIND the finest and most notable speci 
| . “7. > . ‘ 
Floor Plans and Complete Descriptions a. of the silversmith’s and goldsmith’s 

| skill it is not necessary to go only to the 










































































. 1] Guildhall or to the Mansion House in J : 
In the New and Attractive Architecture | don, savs the Yorkshire Post. Many of th wa) 
| ler —— in the country have some very how 
iable loving cups among their municipal regalia of 
ugh, curiously, no attempt seems ever to have wot 
en made to bring together in one record an ade. win 
ite history and description of them. dou 
Then the guilds and companies, though lack; mig 
| their former power in regulating trade, retain be ¢ 
ich of their old-time wealth. Not a little of this eas! 
n the form of plate, and cups naturally oceupy bes 
most prominent place. Grace cups some of is t 
nm are named thereby taking the university Ja 
scription and the most famous of all igs the ot 
VIII. grace cup, which belongs to the Bar. ous 
rs’ Company of London. With its four globular } 
lls hanging around the outer rim, this cup might anc 
ll excite the envy of even the most honest eol- esp 
tor of silverware, for every detail is perfect, flo’ 
It is said to have been stolen, pawned, and sold, ma 
t it still remains the most prized item in the plate aln 
est of the company. The name of the cup is de sul 
ed from the fact that King Hal was the donor, orc 
le he was also a patron, the grace cup being an 
ended to commemorate the union of the heian als 
the Guild of Surgeons. The cover carries the ha: 
idor rose, portcullis, and fleur-de-lis, the finial of flo 
lid being mounted with the imperial crown, the als 
nglish and French arms being beneath, supported wi 
the lion and grayhound. al 
The Skinners’ Company, has a ‘peacock cup,” ru! 
ug! is in the form of a peahen. This large sil- 
rd, with three chicks at her feet, stands on the 
r badge which was formerly worn by the com- 
: nv’s barge master, and around it arethe engraved ) 
: ; . A apenas : | rds, ‘‘ The Gift of Mary, ye daughter of Richard 
With many beautiful Interiors, Original Schemes of Decoration and | a Se eS ee ee m 
| eacock, Skinners, 1642.” The lady’s two hus 7 
practical, helpful articles on Home Building, all to be were both masters of the company. There bi 
ce ething whimsical in the name being per- pl 
had by subscribing to | i bv the form of the gift, the neck of which si 
vable, and so the head forms the lid. Ww 
KEITH’S MAGAZINE | 
| : 
on _ EPIGRAMS®,| 
v 
The leading Magazine devoted to the interests of Home Builders and Plans of Moderate | , 
Cost Houses. Our Christmas Number of 80 pages is a SPECIAL PLASTER HOUSE number, | i 1 
giving eight designs with floor plans and showing a number of the new Typical American | 4 a 
Homes in this new concrete treatment. Can be had at Newstands, 15c. Yearly subscription || oe, aay, ~~ | fi 
$1.50. No premiums, as we put our money into the magazine and endeavor to give our readers a ———O— © —~)___() d 
: : : amt ent elsriding «hi: i 
the very best in our line, and extra value as well by sending 4 recent copies luding this 1 The French Baron Rothschild once had in his i 
Christmas issue, to every subscriber. rvice a valet named Alphonse— first-class, but r 
| acknowledged ‘‘red.”’ This valet obtained per- t 
. ’ - . nee a week to attend the meetings of his r 
MAX * KEITH, Pub., 499 Dunn Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 1] alist lodge Suddenlv the Baron noticed that 
1 phonse no longer desired this off night, and, t 
— liring into the cause, was informed that the | t 
let’s late socialist colleagues had worked outa & ! 
: ition that if all the wealth of France were & t 
ided equally per capita, each individual would 
the possessor of two thousand frances. ‘“ Mon- t 
2 e 2 ¢ ur,” said Alphonse, with dignity, “I resigned. 
Are you going to build ? m——£,£ ,2 ) 
é ; 
= Professor Starr, the famous ethnologist, was accus- § 
F you intend to build or even to rent, Tue House Beaurirvt will za woman of barbarism. “And she isnot only 
_ rbarous — she is illogical and inconsistent! §& ) 
enabie you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to exclaimed; “I was walking in the country one § 
: : ees I y with a young woman. In a grove we came 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of Tur Hous! on a boy about to shin up a tree. There was & 
3 , t in the tree, and from a certain angle it was 
BeauTiruL—because, as one said : ssible to see in it three eggs, ‘ You wicked little 
said my ec anion, ‘are yo oing U 
“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas ; : to =e ne | 2 wan? nag = lied 
they recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the olly. ‘How can you ?’ she exclaimed ; ‘think 
practical side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish w the mother will grieve over the loss of her eggs.’ 
everyone would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” h she won’t care,’ said the boy ; ‘she’s up there 
your hat.’ ’”’ — Argonaut. 
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The Winter Garden 


By MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


 ' OMPARATIVELY few gardeners attempt 
to have flowers out of doors in the winter. 
A winter garden usually means a con- 
servatory, often adreary one, full of dark- 
leaved shrubs, which could not trick the 
simplest child into thinking that he has found the 
way into a magical summer —.. There are, 
however, & number of plants which will flower out 
of doors. Those who have gardens large enough 
would do well to give up a small part of them to 
winter gardening. It will look bare in summer, no 
doubt, but one bare patch in the luxuriance of June 
might be spared. The sunniest spot penis should 
be chosen, and it should be sheltered from north and 
east winds; a southwesterly slope would give the 
best conditions, with a light, well-drained soil. It 
is true that the best known of all winter-flowering 
Jants, the Christmas rose, does not thrive in too 
pot and dry a place, but they are large and conspicu- 
ous enough to be grown in a bed by themselves. 
Beside the well-known plants, such as crocuses 
and enaadvons. there are several unfamiliar things, 
especially bulbs which are easily grown, and which 
flower from December to March. There are a good 
many winter-irises, many of them as beautiful and 
almost as conspicuous as those which bloom in 
summer, and yet one scarcely ever sees them in the 
ordinary garden. The largest flowered, the earliest, 
and one of the most beautiful of all is Iris Hylosa, 
also called Unguicularis. It is not bulbous, but 
has what is called a rhizomatous root-stock. The 
flowers are large and of a soft lilac color. There is 
also a white variety. Iris Stylosa will grow any- 
where, but flowers best in a hot sunny place, against 
a southern or southwestern wall, in a very poor 
rubbly soil. 


Early Planting Important 


All winter-flowering irises, in fact, nearly all win- 
ter-flowering plants, should be planted as early as 
possible, not later than September, so that they 
may have time to settle down and blossom the first 
year The other winter-irises are mostly, if not all, 
bulbous. The best of them are Iris Heldreichi, a 
plant Jately introduced, which grows only about 
six inches high, and has flowers beautifully blotched 
with dark and pale blue, like the blue of a pansy; 
Iris Tauri, still more recent, with flowers of dark 
purple and orange. These are easy to grow and 
permanent in places which suit them; they grow 
well on a slope to the southwest, well-drained and 
with a light, rich soil, full of rubble and leaf mould. 
They appear in January or February, and blossom 
regardless of weather. Of the other winter-flower- 
ing irises, Alata, Bakeriana, Histriv, and Persico 
are all beautiful, but more apt to die out than the 
first mentioned. They grow under the same con- 
ditions, and are most likely to survive if they are 
protected from summer wet by hand-lights. This 
1s the case with many winter-flowering bulbs. They 
require to be thoroughly ripened off in summer, and 
the summers are often too wet and cold for them to 
ripen without artificial help. 

There are daffodils, which blossom very early in 
the year. Narcissus Minimus is a small, yellow 
trumpet daffodil which opens flowers at the end of 
January or beginning of February. It is quite easy 
to grow in any well-drained place where it will not 
be smothered by larger plants. It grows about 
three inches high and is very beautiful. Another 
is Narcissus Cyclamineus, which needs a rather 
damp place, but is also pretty and easy to grow. 
Furt 1ermore, we have winter-flowering crocuses, 
like Crocus Imperati, a fine species of lilac blossoms, 
which come out in January 

Among the anemones, Anemone Blanda, the 
Greek variety of the well-known blue Anemone 
Appenina, blossoms in February, sometimes in 
anuary. It is easy to grow in light soil, enriched 
with leaf mould, and needs a sunnier place than 
Anemone Appenina. A very brilliant scarlet flower 
is Anemone Fulgens, which will often blossom in 
winter when it is in a warm, sheltered position. It 
should never be planted in a shady place, as it is a 
southern plant, and needs a hot sun to ripen its 
corms. It does best in a light soil mixed with lime 
and leaf mould, but it will not establish itself every- 
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Poly A B EST SE ED be grown, 


—as proved by thousands of tests at the Largest 








SEEDS THAT GROW! tne Ee, 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1907,— 
‘The Leading American Seed Catalog’’ 


A handsome book of 200 pages with beautiful half-tone illustrations from photographs, it tells the 
plain truth! Among other important Novelties for 1907, six pages are devoted to two unique ““NEw 
CreaTions,’’ in which nature has surpassed herself. These are the most wonderful advances over 
existing types that have ever been known in any vegetable. Their discovery will be worth many 
thousands of dollars annually to American gardeners. 


Se If you can appreciate Quality in Seeds and are willing to pay a fair price, write 
to-day (a postal card will do) and you will receive our Complete Catalog by return mail 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOW NOTES HIGH NOTES 


They all have uniform 
quality ona Conover Piano 


HE Conover Piano has an even scale. Asa result there is 
uniformity in the quality of all the tones from the highest 
to the lowest. 

In many pianos the bass predominates to such an extent over 
the treble that the higher notes do not preserve their individuality 
when heavy climaxes are played and are lost in a confusion of 
sounds. 

In the Conover Piano, every tone “carries’’ and sings, and 
every shade of tone color can be produced at will. 

Then, also, the action of the Conover Piano is accurately bal- 
anced. The touch required to make one key respond is the same 
as that required for any of the others. The player is always cer- 
tain, therefore, as to just what the result will be when he strikes 

‘a note. 

Before you choose a piano, ask your dealer to let you try a 
Conover. Satisfy yourself of its fine musical character. The pur- 
chase of a piano is a matter so important that it pays to buy with 
careful judgment. Investigation that prevents mistakes will save 
you future disappointment. Compare the Conover with any 
ordinary piano. Try both by playing some piece that will 
be a practical test of their qualities of tone and action. 

That will demonstrate why you should buy the , 
Conover if you want a piano of superior merit—one ..Y 
that will be a satisfactory investment. ) 


‘ 
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THE 
CABLE 
COMPANY 

Chicago, IIl. 
Please send your Book 


of Conover Pianos and other 
publications. 


Send for Book of Conover Pianos 2% t+ interesting 


Fill out the coupon and mail it to us. 


The Cable Company 


Manufacturers Chicago 


New York Office and Salesrooms, 139 Fifth Avenue 


(Name) _ 


(Address) _ 
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Cottage 
Writing Table 


Suggestion 


Our Specialty Is Cottage 
Furniture 








_— Cottage Writing Table 
illustrated above is solid oak, 
finished to suit individual tastes 
and ideas. Top 44x24 inches. 
Price $11.25. 

Our furniture is simple in line, 
strong in construction, with artistic 
proportions; is always satisfying, 
pleasing and restful. A request 
will bring pictures of a number of 
distinctive pieces. Visitors are re- 
quested to inspect specimen pieces 
displayed in our warerooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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5 | GUIDE FOR 
— FRE E 
JAMES. VICK'S SONS 


5 MAIN 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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BRAND 


GARREL EQUALS 






Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
4 s odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
U/Ves) RRe):Veed lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
TABLE $4.00 Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 
The Pulverized Manure Go..24Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


NANURE 











where. Very beautiful and quite easy to grow is 
Hepatica Angulosa, which has blossoms much 
larger than those of the ordinary Hepatica, and of an 
indescribably strong yet delicate blue. It thrives 
best in a dry, shady place, and in very poor, rooty 
soil mixed with lime. It should be under deciduous 
trees, as their shade will protect its leaves from the 
sun in summer. In these conditions, it will flower 
in early February or even January 
There are also plants which flower in the rockery 

Saxifrage Burseriana bel: to th ss, and has 
white blossoms of ext rdinary beauty, whicl 
appear in January or Febru The saxifrage 
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nts must be in a sunny, well-drained Position 
h a poor, gritty soil and with rocks arranged glj 
nd them, so that they may not suffer from 
ught in summer. Lisyrinchium Grandifloryy 
» fine plant of the iris tribe with purple bells 
ch blossoms in February in a cool, sheltered 
sition and is easily grown. The winter heliotro 
tasites Fragrans) a very rapid growing plant 
a sweet scent and pale pink flowers, will grow 
ny waste place and blossoms in February 
her plants might be named, but those described 
v that the garden need not be flowerless in wip. 


“WILLIAM AND MARY” FURNITURE 


HE revolution which 
receded the reign of 
William and Mary 
was by no means merely 
the now important world o 
niture this outbreak of ne 
epoch - making change ig 
that Dutch influence was felt 


political if 
antique fur 
pirit effected the 
We recognize 
England in this 
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Walnut Desk with Cabinet Top 


connection long before the coming of William, but 
the fact remains that he ws Dutchman to the 
core, and that, as far as his own tastes at court were 
concerned, he introduced Batavian fashions. For 
a time, however, the sculptured work of 
Gibbons school, recently so genera! 
tain place and was often most interestingly used in 
conjunction with the plain surfaces and pl asingly 
curved forms which were more essentially Dutch 
We have heard that there are many ex amples o! 
this class of work in oak, but that fact does not fit 
conveniently into the generally accepted classifica 










( 
the Grinling 
retained a cer 











tion of the Stuart period as that of wainut and the 
William and Mary as that more especially of ma 
quetry, inlay, arid the more elabo kinds of 
veneer. Nor have we been able recently to come 


across more than one such piec2, but they are to 
be found by the fortunate. The cupboard or ward 
robe of this class which we have seen lately is about 
six feet in height, beautifully proportioned, and of 
excellent workmanship, as a | the English pro 
ductions of this period. 

And here we would like to point out to the col 
lector that there is a very large number of pieces on 
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the market in England, by 
not of native manufacture. 
There is a marked difference in 
craftsmanship. The imported Dutch contempor- 
is furniture—and that of the same time but 
ported since — is often outwardly beautiful, ga ly 
1, and with woods that are excellently matebed 
colored, but the actual making or cabinet- 
k is often badly done and unable to resist the 
‘hand of time. English work, although not 
’ original — indeed generally inspired from 
1d — is infinitely better, more thorough, more 
ble, and more attractive to those interested in 
lection of furniture. The French influence 
herland cabinet-work was very important 
liam III employed Daniel Marot in Holland 
2 considerable period, with the result that the 
h work, which was to revolutionize English 
ture, retained many characteristics of the con- 
porary French productions. But the Dutch 
i something of dignity. 
e eabriole leg of the chair with the carved shell 
he knee, the shaped back with a wide carved or 
1 upright splat, the more general use of inlay 
1 taste for the arts of the orient, such as porce- 
and lacquer, came in about this time — the lat- 
» doubt, owing to the vast trade of the Dutch 
the East. 
decorative quality of very early eighteenth- 
iry Flemish work, the use of lacquer cabinets 
Japan, the appreciation of Chinese porcelain, 
he general high quality of craftsmen’s work at 
period enabled the houses of the great to present 
ir of comfort and luxury not general in England 
erto. The rigidity and discomfort of the small 
hair of the Jacobean days passed, the condi- 
s of anatomy began to be considered in connec- 
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A Typical Dutch Wardrobe 
wide, deep drawers, veneered in walnut, and 
1id with various woods and mother-of-pearl. 
Beginning of the reign of William and Mary 
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XVII Century 
Clock 


By Mansell Bennett, Show- 
ing a Fine Design in 
Marquetry. In the 
South Kensing- 
ton Museum 


Late 


clock is signed by 


Mansell 


tion with furniture, and 
the basis of the great pe- 
riod of English cabinet 
work —the eighteenth 
century — was estab- 
lished. In such a piece 
as the wardrobe one sees 
a purely Dutch example. 
These well-proportioned 
wardrobes with lon 
deep drawers combine 
the useful and the beau- 
tiful after a fashion 
which quickly became 
popular with the cour- 
tiers at St. James and 
Hampton. Thistypical | 
iece, now at South | 
<ensington, is veneered 
with walnut, sycamore, 
and other woods, with 
a slight inlay of mother- 
of-pearl. It belongs to 
tne period of the coming 
of William, and its form, 
workmanship, and orna- 
mentation mark in the 
strongest possible way 
the departure from Stu- 
art styles. The metal 
mounts are not original 
nor altogether in keep- 
ing with the original de- 
sign; they might be even 
lainer with bettereffect. 
‘or, notwithstanding 
the great elaboration 
that now began to be 
used in the inlay of 
woods on English furni- 
ture,the imported Dutch 
character made for gen- 
eral simplicity of line 
and surface and metal- 
work. The clock which 
we give shows at once 
the plainest form and 
the most exqusite mar- 
quetry in the panels. 
The spiral pillars on 
either side supporting 
the head are of dak 
wood and show some 
touch of the Stuart feel- 
ing in their form. The 
Bennett, and dated 


somewhat late in the seventeenth century. 
There are writers who have declared that there 


is no such thing as 
Queen Anne furniture, 
and although we do 
not agree with them, 
we must own that the 
lines which divide Wil- 
liam and Mary on one 
side and George I on 
the other are extremely 
fine. 

Another typical piece 
of this wentad, and one 
which came, as they 
say, to stay, is the desk 
with cupboard or cab- 
in:t above. This is 
even now one of the 
most useful and satis- 
fying pieces of furniture 
which the period pro- 
duced. Without filling 
much space, it serves 
many uses, and, bein 
exquisitely made an 
of the always pleasing 
walnut - wood, remains 
an ever-present help 
to the decoration and 
comfort of a room. 

_A recent writer on 
eighteenth-century fur- 
niture calls this period 
the turning-point in 
furniture history. 





Dressing - table with 
Secretary 


Late William and Mary Period | 
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What to Demand in a 
Closet | 


Water seal of unusual 


depth, making escape 
- al gas impos- 







Absolute cleanliness —\ 
assured by water ca- . 
pacity and width 
water surface in bowl. 


sib 


Water jet at bottom 
of bowl, which cleanses  — 
inside of trap and in- 
sures bowl being abso- 
lutely washed out. 


Vacuum chamber into 
“S . which entire contents 

of bowl are drawn by 

syphonic action. 


To know what a closet should be to be 


safe, study the sectional view showing the 
principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If your closet 
is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its action when flushed, replace 


it with the Sy-CLo Closet,—‘‘the closet of health.”’ 


‘The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the common closet of 
the wash out variety by its syphonic action. In addition to a copious flush of water from above, 
a powerful jet of water enters at the bottom of the bowl. This starts the flow of water over the 
retaining rim into the soil pip:, where a vacuum, or suction is formed, into which the entire contents 
of the bowl are drawn. If your closet merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, 
replace it with the 


TRADE MARE 





The Sy-CLo Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, is formed in a single 
piece—fine hand moulded chinc—without a crack or crevice where impurity can lodge. Un- 
affected by water, acid or wear. No enamel to chip or crack. If your closet is different in any 
respect, it is unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-CLo. 


The name “‘Sy-CLo"’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction and super- 
vision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with the aid of the best 
engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of the leading potteries of America. 


FREE.—Send us the name of your plumber, and we will send you a valuable booklet— 
“Household Health.” It will tell you how to be certain of the sanitation of your home, and 


may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. 
Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the Sy-CLo Closet. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 























No More Bathtub Falls 


You know Philadelphians know how to live. One 
of the large Philadelphia stores told us recently: “A 
year ago we had to talk hard to sell bathmats. Vow we 
don't have to say a word—we show the 
mats, and they sell themselves.” He meant 
the Cantslip Bathmat. \t gives eachslippery 
tub a safe, non-slippery covering of dainty 
white rubber, with a special surface, which 
takes a strong hold on the bottom. Thor- 
oughly sanitary, entirely comfortable. 


THE CANTSLIP APPLIANCE CO. 
58 Pine Street, - . NEW YORK 
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Men and women of pr 


S, READER, WE MEAN JUST EXACTLY | 
THAT! | ience are i 


ibility and exper- 






& 
Se 4 are char partments, which 7 
Y] THE HomE MaGaAzZIn_E not only INTERESTS | COVE every interes rs in the home, Zz NN 
but also instructs and educates EVERY member The departme: to landscape and ~ 
| of the family circle—big and little folks, Father, Mother, | flower gardening is cor ach month to THE 
Sister, Brother, and ALL who dwell under the roof-tree, | LOME \iA INE b 1 Rexford, author of 
It is for the home builders, home makers, and home lovers Home Floriculture ; 
the ONLY periodical of its kind published anywhere in the Mr. Charles S. Sed e architect, contributes practi- 
wide world. cal plans for home | 
We do not claim, mind you, that this is the only GOOD mag- I partment of Chickens is under the man- 
azine; such a claim would be not only false, but foolish, as well. | agement of Miller I well-known editor of the well- 


Because there are MANY publica- 

tions of sterling worth which enjoy well- 
deserved mene vey 

There are women’s magazines, the 


magazine, Poultry. 

} ityre, editor of Bit and 
» has ‘charge of the department, 
Horse and the Stable. 





oung people’s magazines, periodicals > department, The Dog and His 
or children, magazines for men, and all ,is conducted by Eugene R. Cole, 
sorts of scientific, religious and literary r of Dogdom. 


publications. 


HoME MAGAZINE is the ONLY 
— But, there is but ONE high grade 


z household publication which 
magazine edited and published EXCLU- s to people who are interested in 
SIVELY in the interest of the home. try, Nursery and Pet Stock. 


We want to emphasize this statement Ol 


with all the power at our command, because 
it isa matter of nolittle importance to YOU, 
and to home-loving people everywhere, to 
know that at a mere trifling expense it is 
now possible to secure a publication of 
such thoroughly satisfying SUALITY. 
So, just say to yourself: “THE Home 
MAGAZINE is different from all others. It 
is filled to the brim with optimism, helpful- 
ness, inspiration and good cheer. It is for 
ALLthe home folks. I wantit for MY home. 
I am going to subscribe for it TODAY.” 


* * * 

HE HOME MAGAZINE IS 
ISSUED MONTHLY. 
Its scope is as wide and as va- 




















Any one of ee 
these beautifully illustrated books 
by James Whitcomb Riley, for one 
subscription to The Home Magazine 


; Whit 


; 
1 the 


nest d 


interested, Reader? Ifso,you 
e departments a source of 
elight and enjoyment. 

+ * * 
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RB [ THAT IS NOT ALL. 


We not only give you a maga- 


€ 


Ma 


of unequaled excellence in 
department, but we also 
new subscriber to THE 
GAZINE a choice of any one of 
ng books by the famous poet, 


h 


omb Riley . 
Py Spe pec er ~ aILEY ie. ~«8 ee 
regret the day that you saw this offer. SONGS 0 CHEER — eset ws 
if YOU take ADVANTAGE OF IT. —— 


ks are magnificent gift editions, 


k and printed on extra heavy 
ich contains about 200 pages, 


y 100 illustrations in line draw- 


Be sure to mention 


y book you prefer. 





ried as the interests of the family, 


understand ONE thing 
with pleasure and value for men as 


u get your money back 
























well as for women. Feature articles of peculiar charm and | without a cross word e not pleased with the M 
vitality appear in each number. st number of THE |] that reaches you, or if dau, 
The master writers of fiction contribute wonderfully fas- | the Riley book is not t im you ever received with “Nc 
cinating stories of Love, Romance, Mystery and Adventure. | a y s subscription t ation. See’ 
The best artists illustrate them. We KNOW howg MAGAZINE is. Weknowthat goil 
Among the famous ones whose work is to be found in | tensofthousandsofh land young,menand women a ¥ 
THE HoME MaGAziIneE are Howard Chandler Christy, | all this l—are ¢ nds of this publication. holl 
Harrison Fisher, A.I. Keller, John Cecil Clay, H.C. Wall, A VE have suffi hat YOU, too, will be 
George Brehm and Worth Brehm. more than satisfied. So, we to cut out,sign and mail us 
u These names carry their own guaranty of highest | th lay;right N you have this before you. 

artistic merit. WILL YOU DO IT R HOME FOLKS? car 
t sal: 
ou THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. r 
sign : 
an 
* Ite. Ind H. B. Bl 

and mail Your money back, if you want It, a Rp 

L ibscription to THE HOME 
after you have seen the . 
the coupon first number. m 


th 
» WY nd a four years’ subscription for $4.00, fe 


el 
yeaa OO ; 
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Gardens of Villa Borghese 
to be Given up to 
Exhibition 

VERY American who has visited Rome will 
be concerned to learn that the superb gar- 
dens of the Villa Borghese, which are cele- 
brated throughout the civilized world and 
are one of the glories of the Eternal City, 
are about to be cut up in order to furnish a site for 
the huge buildings of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The government purchased the villa 
and the grounds from the bankrupt chief of the 
Borghese family four years ago at a relatively nom- 
inal price, preventing his disposal thereof to foreign 
multi-millionaires, who were willing to pay for the 
villa and grounds sums that would have extricated 
the prince from all his financial embarrassments. 

e State turned over the villa to the City of 
Rome, to be used as a park and museum, reserving 
to itself the right to devote at ary time that it saw 
fit a large part of the park to the construction of 

ublic institutions. It has now decided to make 
use of this stipulation to erect the new Institute of 
Agriculture, and has chosen for the site thereof, not 
any outlying corner of the grounds, but some of the 
most beautiful portions of the gardens and park, 
which for more than three centuries have been one 
of the most attractive features of Rome. They 
date from Pope Paul Borghese, who built the villa 
and laid out the grounds, which from that time 
forth were thrown open at least three days a week 
to the people of Rome and to foreign visitors. The 
villa, a gem in itself, all frescos, busts, statues, and 
decorations, set in the midst of trees hundreds of 
years old, shaded avenues, moss-grown fountains, 
and marble and bronze statuary, the tones of which 
are mellowed by age, is unique, not only in Italy, 
but in Europe. The idea of destroying the beauty 
of these exquisite gardens by erecting a brand new 
exhibition building in the immediate proximity of 
the villa seems little short of vandalism, and pro- 
tests addressed to the Italian government and to 
the municipality of Rome are pouring in from all 

rts of art-loving Europe.— Marquise de Fontenoy 
wn the New York Tribune. 








HIGH GROUND 


The moral ground some men are found 
To take is high enough; ; 
But, after all, the highest ground 
Is frequently a bluff. 
— Philadelphia Press. 


THE REAPER 
The youth who sows wild oats, ’tis true, 
Must reap as he hath sown; 
But then his father ought to do 
Some thrashing of his own. 
— Philadelphia Press. 








Mrs. Firstfloor — “I called to speak about your 
daughter’s playing. I *? Mrs. Secondflat — 
“Now, look here; she’ll play just as loud as she likes. 
See?” Mrs. Firstfloor—“That’s what I was 
going to ask for. You see, I’m going to give Willie 
a whippin’, and I don’t want folks to hear him 
holler.”’—Chicago News. 











HIS INCOME 
“They Say you get 250 marks a month? I 
can’t believe it: tell me how.” “I get 110 marks 
salary; then I don’t pav my rent, 40 marks; that’s 
150 marks; I owe the milkman 30 marks, that’s 180 
marks; my butcher 40 marks, 220 marks, and every 
month I raise 30 marks out of my friends, makes 


an income of 250 marks a month!”—Fliegende 
Blatter. 








A man had been em loyed to make an inventory 
of the furniture in the house. He was so long 
about his task in the parlor, however, that the 
mistress of the mansion went to see what he was 
oing. On the floor lay an empty bottle. On 
the sofa lay the man sleeping sweetly like a tired 
chid. But the inventory had not been wholly 
forgotten. At the top of the page stood a solitary 
entry: “One Revolving Carpet.” hy 














Character In Doors 


The doors of your house should be chosen for their character and should be in harmony 
with the architectural motif. 

Doors should so combine good design with good construction as to become an integral 
and permanent part of the building. 


Morgan Doors 


meet these specifications as no other doors do, because they are produced under a perfect 
system of manufacture, and by artists and artisans whose sole aim has been to identify the 
name ‘‘Morgan’”’ with all that is best in door design and construction. 

The products of the Morgan shops, as a consequence, not only prove their superiority to 
the discriminating eye, but are sold under an agreement that is an unconditional guarantee of 
satisfactory service. They cost no more than other doors. Write today for our illustrated 
booklet ‘‘The Door Beautiful’’ telling you more about them. Sent free on request. 

Architects and builders are urged to write for our 64-page catalogue entitled 
“The Perfect Door,” sent free where the request is written on business stationary. 


Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributing Points: Morgan Sash and Door Company, West 22nd and Union Streets, Chicago, Ill. Morgan Company, 
Union Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland. Mills and Ya:ids, Foster City, Michigan. 














LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 





BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
McClure’s ) Regular SPECIAL PRICE 
The Delineator Price for a 


The World’s Work 


) . 
| - $4.00 
The House Beautiful } $7 e 00 J $4 ° 


DON’T WAIT :— The offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions 


Limited Time 


Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago 
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For baby’s bath, there is nothing quite so good as 
Ivory Soap. 

Made of pure vegetable oils and containing no’ 
.alkali, it will cleanse, but it will not harm, the most deli- 
cate skin. 

Most women know this. 


for ordinary purposes. 


‘free”’ 


They use ordinary soaps 


But, for the bath, 


toilet and 


nursery, where purity is all-important, their preference 


is for Ivory. 


Write for a copy of our booklet 


of valuable information about the Care of Children. 


macros 


covered—Food, Sleep, Dress, Cleanliness, Ventilation, the Care of th 


Teeth, Hair and Nails. 
illustrated. Free. 
booklet have already been distributed. 


“How to Bring up a Baby.” It 


E 


Fail of he “Ipful suggestions and sound advi 
Though issued only a few months ago, nearly # 
THE Procter & GAMBLE Co 


Ivory Soap . . . 9943100 Per Cent. Pure. 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE House BEAUTI! 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada; to 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, 
$3.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 


until ordered disco 
however, sent as a 


t 
itl 


re 


subscription has expired. 
to be 


Advertising rates 


THE HousE BEAt 
ble for manuscripts and illust 
but uses all due cauti: 


Entered at the Chicag 


class matter. 
Copyright, 1906. 
rights reserved. 


Trad 
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NONSENSI 


IT WOULD NOT RISE 


Money has w rings and flies away, 

I’ ve heard,” said the man with a scar; 
t I’ve put lots of dough in a flying mac 
it never has flown very far.” 


— Yonkers 


Yat 








The Stranger — My friend, do you drink? 
haughtily)— That’s my business, sir. The S 
»—No doubt. But haven’t you any 
sinens? Pick-Me-Up 





Sir,” wrote a lawyer to a debtor, “I 
iested to apply to you for one hundred ¢ 
ue my client, Mr. Williams. If you will 
at amount by next Saturday, you will obli 
ot, I will oblige you.” i 





he really tell you I had a case of 
“No,” 


he said you were.” — 


Wid 


> 


right?’ asked the amateur actress. 
dearest friend, “‘ 
1 Record 


r 








ly — I want some collars for my husband, | 
ifraid I’ve forgotten the size. Shop 
and a half, mum? Lady — That's 
lid you guess? Shopman — Gentlemen 
eir wives buy their collars for them are 
, mum.—Ally Sloper 





that size 








\t a table d’hote in Baden was a young 4 
“aaa one lady was asked in conve 
liked Botticelli. The reply 


hesitatingly : 


she 


that is— I’m afraid I’ve never 
In fac she added, “I know very little 
g Wi es 


My dear,” e xe laimed her husband, in a fe 
ostu “Botticelli isn’t a wine —it’™ 


umid other scenes, we repeated the 

delight of a numerous company, 
vughter subsided a voice was heard sayil 

ents oi re lief: a 

Well! I’m glad to have that settled! Ik 

ight to be ashamed to confess it, but the trufi 

, lw ays vaguely supposed Botticelli was 
or!’ Argonaut. 


> great 


WHOLESALE COUPLING 


Dr. Joinem —‘‘ Yes, sir, I marry about & 

les a week, right here in this parson 

sitor Parsonage? I should cal 
lepot.”’— Pittsburg Leader. 








\NT DOINGS AT A WINTER RESOR 
There’s almost nothing going on 

Down here where balmy breezes blow, 
With all their ultra-swellish hops 

And a rather daring burlesque show. 


My lady dresses for the ball; a 
The burlesque girls their costumes don, 
Oh, it’s no exaggeration when I say 4 
There’s almost nothing going on! 

— New York Sun. 





NEED OF JUDICIAL ACTION 


ing | from Folkestone to Boulogne the 0 
were two well-known members of the 
ession, a judge and a barrister. The latter 
ring silently but sorely when the judge 1 
ee against him as he leaned discon 
over the taffrail. 
H’m! You don’t seem quite at home he 
»d his lordship. ‘‘Can I do anythin ra 
Yes ‘ ” ensped the seasick lawyer, “‘ 
] this motion.”—London Tatler. 













1 overrule 




















